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From @ photographs by Lane, Camden, Me. 








On the breast of the dimpling bay 
The white winged yachts careen, 
To the strong sea airs they lean, 
On the rippling tide they sway; 
With an upward plunge and a downward lunge, 
And a tack to the south away, 
In calm or in gale it is good to sail 
On the breast of the dimpling bay. 


When the rosy flush of the dawn 
To the eastward fills the sky, 
When the twilight paints it fawn, 
When the stars are lit on high; 
Through the sunlit days, in the evening haze, 
In the face of the madcap spray, 
With the breeze in the west, with the wind at rest, 
This life is of all good lives the best, 
On the breast of the dimpling bay ' 
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Marblehead Harbor. 


ALL ALONG SHORE. 


GLIMPSES OF SUMMER LIFE ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST, AND THE CHAIN OF WATER- 
ING PLACES THAT STRETCHES FROM THE SANDS OF NEW JERSEY TO THE 
ROCKY SHORES OF MAINE—THE SEASIDE REALM OF FASHION 
AND PLEASURE. 


ROM Easter Day, when the seasons 
turn, those who love the ‘‘ spacious 
moonlit strand,’’ and have homes 

by the summer sea, cast longing glances 
toward the places which 

Twice a day with its embossed froth 

The turbulent surge shall cover. 
But it is not until Decoration Day is over 
that the great seaward migration begins. 
Then those born and bred inland journey 
to the shore to feel time waste itself while 
leaving them passive ; and those who came 
into a world where waves boomed a wel- 
come. return todo homage to an old god. 

A p vverb says that no man may come 
twice to bathe in the same river; but 
surely every year brings us back to the same 
sea. When the tide runs out, it leaves us 
with an ‘‘au revoir,” and before it is fairly 
gone it rushes back again. Its never ceas- 
ing motion condones for our own idleness ; 
the balm of the air it blows in our faces is 


lethal. It is an old, comforting friend, and 
happy are they who can spend the long 
days adapting themselves to its moods, 
lingering on some wide, shining place 
where the seabirds call to each other, and 
where there is nothing more disturbing than 
the wreath of salt foam on the wind swept 
floor ; and happy they who can hide away 
in the rocks of some ‘‘ high browed shore,”’ 
and listen to the pines and the ocean sing- 
ing songs to each other. 

There is joy, too, in being a yachtsman 
who goes down to the sea in a slim, white 
ship, which belongs to himself or another 
(at the end of the season, preferably to the 
other), and which runs into the pleasant 
roadsteads or bays where light and gaiety 
are to be found at night and welcomes all 
day long. 

It is not until July, or the early days of 
August, that the time can be found for the 
long cruise along shore, and it is then that 
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From @ photograph by Lane, Cauden. 


the North Atlantic coast blooms like a_ its breezes stir the sweet scented air into 
garden. The sun has warmed-the sea, and life. All the world of leisure and content 
has rushed to the edge of 
the earth toenjoy it. From 
New York to Fundy’s Bay 
stretches a great water way 
of pleasure. During the 
\ weeks when the billowy 
winged sailing yachts or 
the heavier looking steam- 
ers are in commission, they 
dot the surface of the sea 
all along shore. 

The beginning and end 
of American yachting, how- 
ever, seems to be at New- 
port. It is here that most 
of the owners live, and it 
is here that the oldest yacht 
club in the country makes 
its rendezvous every year. 
There is no prettier sight in 
the world thau the pleas- 
ure squadron in the beauti- 
ful harbor. There is a reg- 
ular forest of masts—some- 
body said a gentleman’s 
park of them—with many 
steamers’ funnels amotg 
them. When night.comes 
on, Chinese lanterns festoon 
them from stem to stern, 
and of late years wreathes 
of electric globes run 
around the awnings. Thou- 
sands of reflections shim- 
mer in the smooth water, 
and from ship to ship glide 
the gigs taking parties h>re 
and there on visits 
white dresses of w.. 
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A Contrast—Tne Modest ‘' Dinky’’ and the Towering Sloop 
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The Beach at New London, Connecticut 


From a photograph by Bolles, Brooklun. 


the sounds of music and gaicty, make the 
night merry. 

Newport has become the show place of the 
whole Atlantic coast. Strangers who come 
to America feel that they have not seen the 
flower of our social civilization until they 
have visited it in the summer season ; but 
unless they come as guests on a yacht or to 
a house, they will find their sojourn dull 
and lonely. The amusements that belong 
to other watering places, the hotel life, 
the bathing, the mingling of people from 





all over the Union, are quite unknown. 


Fashion seldom bathes. The hotels are 
ignored, It is a colony of people who have 


long known each other, who give each 
other dinners and luncheons and teas and 
dances, and who drive on the Ocean Road 
in the afternoons. 

The man who has taken to his white ship 
to get away from the world he knows, runs 
in to Newport long enough to wander once 
along the Cliff Walk, to nod to his friends, 
to let his brother yachtsmen know that he 





Maiden Cliff, near Camden, Maine. 


From a phot eravh by Lane, Camden. 
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is afloat, and to fire a rocket 
in farewell. Sometimes he 
lets his own big vessel lie in 
the harbor while he accepts 
an invitation to make one of 
a party running over to Nar- 
ragansett Pier. There used 
to be gay stories of Narragan- 
sett. As you leave staid and 
conventional Newport be- 
hind, and sail through these 
holiday seas, where every- 
body has whistled care down 
the wind, you feel that you 
are making an excursion into 
anew world. Flags fly every- 
where, and other craft greet 
yours joyously, But the first 
glimpse of the Pier is disap- 
pointing. It is not until you 
reach the beautiful Casino 
or the beach that the place: 
begins to live up to its repu- 
tation. Over here, everybody 
bathes. The exclusive New- 
porter, whom you _ have 





brought from the most closely eee es = 
uarded palace over yonder, 

g P y An American Steam Yacht—W. J. Slater's Eleanor, Now Leased to Cor- 

finds that she too has a bath- matiues Vanderbilt 

ing suit, when the noon hour From a photograph—Copyright, 1894, by C. E. Bolles, Brooklyn. 
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Tne Ovens, Mount Desert, Maine 
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A Typical American Schocner Yacht—J. Rogers Maxwell's Emeraid. 


From a photocraph—Copuright, 1895, by C. E. Bolles, Brooklyn. 
/ as yregul, i“ ’ 


comes, and the spectators sit in the red 
lined straw chairs or in the little tents 
along the curve of the sands. 

The bathing costumes at Narragansett 
are as Charming as they can be made, and 
some of the boldest swimmers are seen here 





The Atlantic Yacht Club House, Bay Ridge 


beyond the rollers. Some bare armed, 
bare legged athlete, mahogany colored from 
sun and wind, takes a catamaran and pushes 
out beyond the farthest line, only to be 
followed by- half a dozen maidens swim- 
ming as freely as mermaids. Out beyond 
the white wings of the 
yachts perpetually float 
by — sometimes a cup 
winner that has made 
its name famous all 
over the world, some- 
times the bearer of the 
President or some other 
great man. The rig of 
the vessels is known, 
and they are saluted 
as old friends. A cham- 
pion yacht gets a cheer, 
even though it may be 
too far away to realize 
its honors. 

The Casino at Nar- 
ragansett gets a usage 
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304 ALL ALONG SHORE. 
sion is ‘‘rocking.’’ Like almost every- 
thing else in this world that is interesting 
and important, it requires two people. 


which its rival at Newport never knows. It 
is distinctly fashionable to go over there 
after the bathing hour for luncheon, and 























The Churn, Marblehead Neck. 


When the day is one of those perfect ones 
which break so often on this coast in sum- 
mer, ‘‘ rocking’’ has the romance of the most 
poetic idyl, although it may be only the 


then up to the sea promenade that leads to 
Point Judith. The rocks along here are 
the most imposing on the Rhode Island 
shore, and one of the famous forms of diver- 
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Gull Cliff and Ligntnouse, Grand Manan. 


mildest of flirtations. A na- 
tural seat on some brightly 
colored ledge is just wide 
enough for two, and its bar- 
riers rise behind and hide the 
‘rockers’? from the army of 
inquisitives who scramble 
about here like goats. They 
two are left alone, with the 
dashing sea in front, over 
which the yachts move with 
sails of silver. It is a world 
of pleasure and of always 
afternoon, and who would be 
out of tune with nature? The 
gulls swing low, and the far 
headlands are bathed in opal 
light. The practical affairs 
of life have disappeared. 

A hundred years ago there 
were great plantations about 
Narragansett, whose owners 
were hereditary friends with 
the Virginians. They visited 
one another, raced their horses 
together, and drank one an- 
other’s punches ; but long ago 
their traditions were lost in 
the distinction of ‘‘ North”’ 
and ‘* South.’’? And the young 
Southern girl who comes here 
today has not even a cousin, 
however remote, on these 
shores. Sometimes she makes 
up for it in the number of 













































Drawn by J. M, Gleeson from a photograph by Peabody, Boston. 


The Bridge on the Ocean Walk, Newport. 
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The Surf at Nahant. 


From a photegraph by Peabody, Boston. 


‘*brothers’’ she leaves behind after a ‘‘rock- which have takenon new waysand life during 
ing ’’ season. the summer, one is reminded of the trouble 
Dropping into these quaint old places, the third man in Mr. Jerome’s boat 




















A Yacht and Her Tender. 
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had in escaping J/rs. Harris’ ‘‘funny 
tomb.’? They always want to carry you off 
to some windy cemetery, and show you the 


England that hasn’t at least one ‘funny 
tomb.’’ Perhaps the winters on these shores 
are not so restful as the sunny July days, 























“At the Wheel.” 


Drawn by C. M. Relyea. 


eccentricities which the living (now also 
entombed) once put over their helpless 
dead. It isa curious seaside place in New 


and when the waves boom upon granite and 
shingle, they wear their way into the in- 
habitants’ nerves as well as the rocks. 
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It was as long ago as 1602 
that Captain Gosnold cruised 
about these waters and discov- 
ered Martha’s Vineyard and 
Nantucket. It is worth while 
landing here. Nantucket sits 
like an old sailor in the sun, 
his story written all over him. 
Once the island harbor was 
full of trading and whaling 
fleets from all over the world. 
Every ‘‘best parlor ’’ had its 
curiosities from the far east 
and north. Most of the curios 
are still there, but the rotting 
wharfs are empty. 

In the smaller seaside places, 
as at Newport and Narragan- 
sett, the tennis dress of a few 
years ago, and even the later 
affectation of yachting cos- 
tume, which seemed so appro- 
priate to the sands and the 
boats, have given way to 
golfing and bicycle insignia. 
Links are laid out all along 
the coast, and there are as 
many ‘‘tees’’ asthere are sand 
wells. But it does not seem 
to take away anything from 
the sea. Just as many boats 
push out from shore, and the 
banjos tinkle along the rip- 
pling silver path that the 
moon weaves, as in other 
days. 

No self respecting vacht on 
this coast passes by Plymouth, 
but after you have followed 
the example of the Pilgrims, 
and landed, you wonder why 
they stayed. It seems in some 
way incompatible with the 
Yankee temperament to have 
settled in such a quiet spot. 
The renowned Rock no longer 
suffers from the defacement of 
vandals. It has been cut into 
two parts, one of which lies at 
the base of Cole’s Hill, covered 
by a stone canopy ; the other 
has been removed to Pilgrim 
Hall, and is protected by an 
iron railing. From the fine es- 
planade of Cole’s Hill there is 
a wide view of Plymouth har- 
bor and the lighthouses be- 
yond; but the true yachtsman 
will not tarry here. He will 
long for the open sea, the roll- 
ing waves, and the clean white 
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A Rowing Club Barge. 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1895, by C. E. Bolles, Boston. 
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decks ; for the view of only clear sky and 
blue ocean. 

The yacht fairly rushes along on its north- 
ward way. It passes larger ones, sisters 
in the same club—some that are the club’s 
pride for size and general splendor of deco- 
ration and entertainment ; but our gay little 
craft goes jauntily by them all, saluting the 
commodore’s flagship one hour, and the 
modest catboat the next, seeing only the 
happiness of the breezy day, and pouring 
out from its cutwater, to the sea god who 
shakes his mantle under it, libations which 
sparkle like the 

Love spangles just off yon cape of trees, 

Dancing upon the waves as if to please 

The curly foam with amorous influence. 

Bar Harbor and Mount Desert are the 
limits of most cruises, although Campo- 
bello, which Mr. Howells set out to im- 
nortalize in ‘‘April Hopes,’ has its pil- 
grims. Castine, with its sand and light- 
house, Camden, where the Eastern Yacht 
Club loves to gather, and Grand Manan, 
with its cliffs and gulls, all have their lovers. 
People who have old associations, born be- 
fore the day when some freak of fashion 
made one place the belle of the coast, will 
seek the quaint old spots, where garish 
hotels and Paris gowns have not absorbed 
all the local color, and where old customs 
and old habits of speech do not yet hide 
themselves. Marblehead is one of these, 
and as we walk the quaint old streets, we 
seem to hear echoes of that dreadful day 
when “old Floyd Ireson, for his hard 
heart,’? was beaten at the cart’s tail by 
Marblehead’s women. Its harbor is one of 
the greatest gathering places for yachts of 
all the Massachusetts coast. 

It was by a mere chance that Bar Harbor 
was not left to become one of these quaint 
places. Its first summer settlers were 
people with short purses and an eye 
for beauty. But somebody of fashion dis- 
covered the place, and it became a rage; 
and now the simplicity of even the other 
day has disappeared. Half a dozen years 
ago, young men might have been seen 
dancing in the ball room in striped blazers ; 
but already the custom is as out of date as 
the coat. 

At Bar Harbor everybody has a canoe, 
and seems entirely able to paddle her own. 
The inner harbor is land locked, and makes 
a smooth place for the frail craft from Indi- 
an Village. What girl could look anything 
but pretty in a gay boating gown, bending 
on this side and that like some Indian maid 
of song or story ? 

All over Mount Desert Island are marks 
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of what the bitter winters can do. It is in 
these black months that the icy waves 
come dashing in, rushing into the ‘‘ovens”’ 
and thunder caves, spouting out to dash 
up for a hundred feet. The wild sea works 
its savage will then. In summer, when we 
come to it and find it the soft and purring 
playmate, letting us play in the caves it has 
made, it is hard to realize the terrific force 
it holds in reserve. 

It was at Bar Harbor that the fog came 
down upon us as we lay on the yacht. At 
first it crept up, as if the opaline sea had 
left its bed and floated up around us to 
take us into its soft mysteries. The sun 
shone through it, then it settled down upon 
us, a thick, white, mysterious wall. We 
were cut off from every living thing, and 
had only our fancy to frame any connect- 
ing link between the little yacht and the 
great world. 

The blind sea shoreward rolls, 
The blind stream seaward flows, 
To the west the fog bell tolls, 
To the east the fog horn blows. 

It was early morning when it lifted, and 
we slipped away toward the open sea, 
called south by the August winds that had 
brought signs of early storms. ‘The sea 
took ona sullen look as of one who might 
not let us go, who thought on ancient in- 
juries. We fled before that aspect, running 
through clear moonless nights when the 
ocean held a light of her own, and the 
Milky.Way reminded us that the gods were 
still alive, filling us with that faint senti- 
ment that the gloaming brings. Nobody 
wants the Chinese lanterns or the electric 
lights on nights like these. 

It is in these days that are not broken by 
coming in to shore that we come to know 
the ocean. The sun, shining hazily, makes 
mirages on the horizon. Distant strips of 
land seem to floaton the sea, and fairy 
tales become possible. Bevies of sails go 
by, and each one may be a golden argosy 
of treasure and romance. 

But we are coming back to the every day 
world and to practical life. Our last dinner 
on board is almost in sight of New York, 
and already we feel the thrill of that mag- 
netism by which the great city holds her 
children. Coney Island, with her lights and 
her crowds, sends her popular music boom- 
ing out over the water toward us, firing a 
dozen cannon that it may surely reach us. 
As wecome up through the Narrows we run 
so close to the twin forts that guard the 
New World’s main gateway, that we can 
hear the sentries cry, ‘‘ All’s well!’’ Staten 
Island’s lights fringe her with long, quiver- 
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ing reflections. Robbins Reef Light turns 
and turns, and the goddess holds up her 
torch far on toward the city. A loaded ex- 
cursion boat goes by, its passengers listen- 
ing to the last new melody, which comes 
full of the music of familiar things to our 
own ears. 

The lights of the Brooklyn Bridge make a 


DRIFTING. 


chain of brilliants upon which our eyes can 
run to the city; and with a little thrill we 
realize that it is still there to welcome us, 
Then, having made our detour to look at it, 
we swing around to Bay Ridge and come to 
anchor with the rest of our kind, off that 
famous rendezvous of New York yachtsmen, 
the Atlantic Yacht Club. 





DRIFTING. 


AFAR from land they go together sailing, 
Forgetting all save new discovered bliss ; 

Her idle hand, above the waters trailing, 
The playful waves leap laughingly to kiss. 


His arm is thrown with love’s protection round her ; 
With trustful peace she nestles by his side, 
Unheeding all except that he has crowned her 
With dual sovereignty of queen and bride. 


Content they float in love's ecstatic rapture, 
Nor care nor strife mar their serenity ; 

All other fetters, loosed by Cupid’s capture, 
Fall far away and sink into the sea. 


About the twain the circling seagulls hover 

And pipe low, laughing cries of feigned distress 
In mimic envy of the loved and lover, 

Sailing the haven of their happiness. 


The darkness falls upon the story olden ; 
The sapphire night displays a single gem ; 
Above the brink the moon lifts round and golden ; 
And spreads a dimpled pathway out to them. 


Yet on they drift, their fond hearts never fearing ; 
And though dark clouds may come athwart the skies 

Faith falters not ; they know that Love is steering 
Along that golden path to Paradise. 


William Richard Hereford. 





IN THE REIGN OF BORIS. 


By Robert McDonald, 


Author of ** A Princess and a Woman.” 
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Ree New York had given her last 
signal, and was just about to slip 
backward from her dock and give 
herself into the hands of the officious little 
tug which was waiting to turn her into the 
stream, when a young man with a dress 
suit case in one hand and a bag in the other, 
came tearing his way down the pier shed. 
He passed among the people who had re- 
luctantly left the vessel and their departing 
friends, and with an impetus which was 
almost savage, ran toward the gangplank 
just as it was thrown down from the 
steamer’s side. He fairly floored a fat old 
gentleman who was mopping his forehead 
and shouting good by to a loving family on 
deck, gave a leap and gained the vessel’s 
rail just as the gangplank fell. 

“That was a close shave, young man,”’ 
an official said sternly. ‘‘ You had better 
learn to be on time.” 

‘Great Scott! What do you call being 
on time?’’ the young man replied. He put 
his traps on the deck, and took out his 
watch. ‘I have had just forty five minutes 
since they told me to start. I’d like to see 
you pack for Europe and get here from 
Thirty Third Street.in any less time.” 

He pushed his cap back from his damp 
forehead, and began to laugh. Then he 
took the cap off and looked at it and 
laughed again. It was a trifle large for 
his blond head, and bore the insignia of the 
New York Yacht Club. It was altogether 
a likable face that was exhibited by its re- 
moval. The mouth and chin had been 
firmly set, and the thick eyebrows drawn 
close together over the nose during the 
race, but now that it was over, and won, 
the features were relaxed in relief. 

The passengers who stood about looked 
at him with interest and sympathy; and 
presently one, a dark, handsome man of 
about thirty, who moved with a delibera- 
tion which his glancing eyes belied, came 
up and held out his hand. 


‘‘Mr. Beverly, how do you do?” 

Beverly met the thin, smooth, dark palm 
cordially. 

‘*Good morning, Count Lubona. I did 
not know I was to have you for a fellow 
passenger. I hadn’t much time to study up 
the passenger list.’’ 

‘*It looked for an instant as though I 
were not to know that I had you for a fellow 
passenger,’’ Lubona returned. ‘‘It was a 
close shave.”’ 

‘* Closer than you think. An hour ago I 
was peacefully asleep in my apartment 
overlooking Greeley Square, without any 
more idea of starting to Europe this morn- 
ing than you have of going back on that 
tug out there.’’ 

Iubona looked inquiringly at the bag 
and dress suit case. 

‘‘Oh, there is something in them ; linen 
—clothes—I don’t know what. I think 
they mostly belong to Hardin, particularly 
the shirts. His laundry had just come 
home, and was lying on a chair; but we are 
about of a size,’’? he concluded, with relief. 

‘Are you in the habit of going about the 
world, shot out of a carinon, as it were?’’ 

‘*Count Lubona,’’ Beverly: said solemnly, 
‘“‘T am a newspaper man, and I go any- 
where on earth where I am sent. I went to 
bed at two o’clock this morning, tired out, 
and now I am on my way——’”’ 

‘* Where ?”’ Lubona asked. 

They had both seated themselves, and 
Beverly fanned himself with the cap. 

‘“‘Tam sure I do not know. I am under 
sealed orders. There was no time for me 
to talk anything over. They sent me a 
package to look at, and I suppose I shall 
find a cable on the other side, but my ex- 
plicit directions were to get on this ship.”’ 

‘‘Every room is engaged. What are you 
going to do?”’ 

‘‘T haven’t the least idea. Perhaps the 
Herald has made some arrangement. Some- 
thing will turn up, but I must go and see 
what it is.”’ 

_ He gathered up his traps, and made his 
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way through the ship toward the purser. 
Everybody looked at him as he went 
along, his sensational entry having made 
him one of the spots upon which idle curi- 
osity will center for a time. He found a 
very angry man when the purser was finally 
reached. 

‘‘The impudence of these newspapers is 
amazing,’’ that official said. ‘‘We have 
no place for you. You will have to go back 
on the pilot boat.”’ 

‘“‘They seem to have some pretty good 
sofas scattered about,’’ Mr. Beverly said 
suavely. ‘‘I’ve slept in worse places; or 
there is the steerage. Travel is doubtless 
light in the steerage.’’ 

‘* You know confoundedly well that we 
can’t afford to treat you badly, and get 
roasted by your paper year in and year 
out.”’ 

‘*T know that,’’ Beverly sweetly agreed. 

‘* We'd have an accident every trip for the 
next forty years, according to your 


account.’’ 

‘“*Oh, no, not so bad as that. Mr. Wesser 
will be dead by that time, and you know 
his son, who is at college, is going to make 
a‘ clean sheet,’ when he comes into power;”’ 
and Mr. Beverly smiled. 

‘Say, will you go into a room with 


another ian if he will take you ?”’ 

“Tf he is a pleasant person, why not?’’ 

‘*T’ll see what can be done for you, but 
it’s an imposition’’—and the purser grum- 
bled as he started away. At the door he 
almost ran into Lubona, who stood aside 
politely to let him pass. 

‘*T came down to see how you were getting 
on,’’ he smiled at Beverly. ‘‘If you have 
no stateroom, I shall be very happy to 
share mine with you.” 

Beverly had a habit of mind which had 
helped him to become what he was. He 
was quick to see a proposition from every 
point of view. He was not naturally sus- 
picious, but rather given to caution, and 
ready to defend himself. He had met 
Lubona casually in New York and Wash- 
ington during the past year. Nobody knew 
much about the count, though he was said 
by the society reporters to be seeking an 
heiress. If he were, he evidently had 
not found her. Beverly had come into con- 
tact with him while writing up the history 
of the efforts of a band of politicians to get 
the A. M. & C. bill through the House and 
Senate, and it had appeared to him that 
Lubona was something more than a society 
butterfly. He might be rich, or he might 
be poor. He might want his company in 
his stateroom because he needed to share 
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expenses—or because he thought a news- 
paper man might some day beof value. At 
any rate, Beverly was glad to have part of 
the room, and he said so. 

The two men went in together, and 
Lubona sat in dignified silence while Beverly 
arranged his possessions about the room, 
and talked. He finally took a heavy 
manilla envelope from his pocket, and with 
an ‘‘Excuse me while I discover where I 
am going,’’ broke the seal, and began to 
read the hastily scribbled notes. As his 
eyes traveled down the sheets, torn from a 
notebook, they dilated, and then the brows 
drew themselves together over his nose 
very much asthey had done as he ran his 
race for the steamer, and a long breath 
made a whistle between his lips. 

He read the notes two or three times, and 
then without a word he put them back into 
the envelope and slipped it into his pocket, 
buttoning his coat over it. 

‘Want to go on deck? We must be 
about down to the goddess. She always 
reminds me of a fine, healthy mother 
lighting her children up to bed. There 
may be poetry in that idea, but I do not 
believe it is exactly the one her creator 
intended.”’ 

Lubona had followed him, Beverly stop- 
ping to put a band of paper inside the 
lining of the yachting cap, so that it made 
a more presentable fit. 

‘*The statue impresses one who has 
never had too much liberty,’’ the foreigner 
said quietly. 

Beverly turned and looked at him. 

“Russian, I suppose,’’ he said to himself. 
‘*Probably feels tyranny in the regular 
George Kennan fashion. Do you know 
any of the passengers?’’ he asked aloud. 
‘‘Suppose we look over the list, and see 
where we are going to sit at the table, and 
all that sort of thing. Everything depends 
upon how agreeably we are placed. The 
last time over I was next to a lady reformer 
who lectured upon the corruption of the press 
three times a day. I shouldn’t like that to 
happen again.’’ 

Beverly found the passenger list, and 
went rapidly over it. Lubona seemed to 
take no interest in it, but spent his time 
looking at a little girl whose nurse was 
showing her the beauties of the ship. Many 
of the names were ‘known to the news- 
paper man. It was just the season for the 
annual flitting across the seas, and every 
cabin was crammed not only with the 
fashionable New Yorkers running over for 
the London season, but with the flotsam 
and jetsam from the social life of Europe 
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that had been wintering in America. There 
were several opera singers who were going 
for short stays in Paris and Vienna, or in 
some quiet country place, before they made 
their appearance at Covent Garden in Lon- 
don. But Beverly ran all of these by 
without heed, and fastened his eyes on one 
name. Then he went up and down over 
the list again, as though he were searching 
for some connecting link between that and 
himself; but he found nothing, and the 
result did not seem to disappoint him. 

As he put the card down, Lubona took 
it up, adjusting an eyeglass in his eye with 
an effect which made the younger man 
smile. Iubona looked like the pictures 
of those stiff white petticoated Albanians 
and Montenegrins which Caton Woodville 
used to send home when there were border 
wars in the fighting East. He was a Car- 
pathian, but he seldom took the trouble to 
name his nationality, as he found that few 
people had any idea where his country 
dotted the map of Europe, and feared to 
show their ignorance. 

“Mr, and Mrs, L,, Harrod Peyton,’’ he 
read, and then musingly, ‘‘a beautiful 
American;’’ and soon down the list. Almost 
everybody came in for some comment. 
Sometimes he asked Beverly for infor- 
mation, and the list was so entirely made 
up of well known names that the newspaper 
iman could almost always give it. 

‘‘John Marr,’’ he read out finally. ‘‘Is 
that one of your millionaires or politicians?’’ 

‘“That is a man you ought to know better 
than I,’? Beverly said carelessly. ‘‘ He 
spends most of his time over in your part of 
the world. He is said to have mines, or rail- 
roads, or concessions, or something of that 
sort; to be a sort of second Baron Hirsch 
without his philanthropic schemes. I be- 
lieve he is a German who came to America 
in the steerage when he was a baby, and 
made money in Montana or somewhere.”’ 

“Didn't I meet his daughter in Washing- 
ton, at a dinner party?’”’ 

‘* Possibly,’’? Beverly said, as if the sub- 
ject did not interest him in the least. 

‘I do not see her name on the list here.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you?’ with greater indifference. 

‘A beautiful girl, if 1 remember rightly.” 

‘“You seem to admire American girls, 
count,’’ Beverly laughed. ‘‘ That is about 
the tenth on this list whom I have heard 
you call beautiful.’’ 

‘But she isn't on the list.’’ 

They had walked up on deck, and Beverly 
was looking for an unoccupied steamer 
chair. As he left Lubona the smile on his 
face widened. 
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‘“‘T wonder if he thinks I am a fool,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘ He wanted me to point 
out that the ‘Miss Moor’ on that list was a 
misprint for ‘Marr.’ That little affectation 
tells what he is doing here—following the 
heiress! That is probably what brought 
him out of his own country, in the first 
place. The insolence of these foreigners !”’ 
And with the cocksureness of youth Mr. 
James Beverly, star reporter and all around 
journalist, temporarily settled an important 
question which was going to have some- 
thing to say to his own movements before it 
was settled for good. 

Beverly’s hunt for a chair was not success- 
ful, but he ran across two or three acquaint- 
ances. He was arepresentative journalist of 
the young men’s generation. He had gradu. 
ated from one of the best colleges in the 
country a few years before, spending the 
last year or two there with his eyes steadily 
fixed upon Park Row in New York as the 
ultimate end of his mental journeyings. He 
had not edited the college magazine, be- 
cause nobody thought of asking him to do 
so. He was a crack athlete, and an all 
around good fellow who never heard the 
word ‘‘literary’’ associated with himself. 
But in the editorial rooms of the Herald they 
already. knew his name. None of his con- 
tributions were signed, and he was content 
to know that his pen was gaining facility 
day by day. He made no secret of the 
hope that he would be asked to take a place 
on the paper when he had received his de- 
gree, and the managing editor appeared to 
be ready to hold out the bottom rung of 
the ladder. 

For a few months after he took his place 
in the Herald office, Beverly had seen his 
work cut, slashed, crowded out by the last 
pertness of the last girl from below Mason 
and Dixon’s line whose soft R’s had taken 
the managing editor’s ear for an hour; but he 
had stuck it out. He trained his eye to see, 
his understanding to proclaim first causes, 
and his pen to write decent, readable Eng- 
lish without any attempt at eccentricity of 
style. Before the managing editor himself 
realized it, Beverly saw that he was looked 
upon as the always reliable man, whose 
story was sure to need no apologies the next 
day. When that came about, he knew that 
his feet were planted for good and all in 
the ways of journalism—thorny, rocky 
ways, but after all leading through the high- 
ways of the world. 

A month before, Cresson, the managing 
editor, had said, as he let the corners of his 
dry lips twist over a lucid report of the 
doings of a Washington committee, ‘ If 
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there is a war, we have a man in this office 
who is going to come out of it with a Phil 
Sheridan captaincy or a bloody grave, and 
the first letter of his name is B.”’ 

There was no new war cloud on the 
smoky sky of Europe, but evidently some- 
thing was on hand for the man who 
owned that name. New York had taken 
kindly to Beverly as a self respecting 
young fellow who knew his own business 
and attended to it. Honest business men 
and politicians felt relieved when an inter- 
view was put into his hands, and then for- 
got all about him until the next time. It 
was only six months before that he had 
made himself something of a social lion by 
writing a novelette which ran through a 
popular magazine for a few months, and 
then came out as the book of its hour. So, 
when he appeared on the deck of the most 
fashionable steamer of the spring, he found 
plenty of eyes to follow him. ‘The curious 
who had seen his entry had learned his 
name by this time, and were whisper) ug it 
to others. 

“Going yachting?’ a slightly sarcastic 
voice asked, and Beverly looked around to 
see a languid young man lying cross legged 
in a steamer chair. 

‘* Hello, Marsh! I assure you I’m thank- 
ful to have any head covering at all. Un- 
fortunately I am not one of the Van Bibber 
young men who keep a collection of hats. 
I have just two in commission. Last night 
I dressed at the club, and put on a silk hat. 
This morning I found that by some mistake 
I had a choice between that and this yacht- 
ing cap of Hardin’s. I took this. Now I 
am traveling under false pretenses. Here 
is Hardin’s name inside. Anybody is wel- 
come to look at it ;’’ and he held it up. 

They had steamed pretty well down the 
bay by this time, and a puff of wind came 
over the water and blew the lightly held bit 
of cloth and braid out of Beverly’s hand, 
and sent it bowling along the deck. He 
started after it, but there were dowagers in 
the way, and the baby from down stairs 
had to be lifted aside. When he reached 
the cap at last, he found it in the hands of 
a girl. Beverly could see her long before 
he reached her. She had picked the cap 
up from the deck, and he saw that she was 
looking at it inside and outside. It was a 
frank article, seemingly with a great deal 
of information to give concerning its 


owner. 

Beverly found himself unconsciously 
forming in his brain the words by which 
he would explain that the name and the 
But as he 


club did. not belong to him. 
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came nearer he looked beyond the girlish 
figure, and saw a tall, middle aged man, 
wrapped in a steamer rug, reclining in 
a long chair. He turned his face toward 
Beverly with what appeared to be a habitual 
look of inquiry. It was an expression 
which the young man knew. He was a 
Jewish looking person, thin and tall, and 
gray with a grimness of stone. The sight 
of him checked the words which were half 
out. Beverly took the cap, which was held 
out to him, with a word of thanks, and 
sauntered on. The wind was coming in his 
direction, and he heard the young girl say 
very distinctly, 

‘‘ His name is Reginald Hardin, and he 
belongs to the New York Yacht Club.” 

‘‘It isa name I have heard. I knew his 
father, a good many years ago, ’’ the man’s 
voice answered. 


Il. 


BEVERLY had taken a fancy into his 
head, and when a man does that he is pretty 
sure to cut situations to fit it. It was so 
seldom that he could allow his mind to run 
in the pleasant paths of fancy, except when | 
he proposed to make literature—and inci- 
dentally money—of it, that he enjoyed it 
almost as much as a city man would enjoy 
a stroll through green fields. When he gets 
there, the city man is given to leaving even 
the faint guidance of the cowpaths, and 
striking for the middle of the clover. 
Beverly had so thoroughly made up his mind 
that Lubona had fastened his affections 
upon Miss Marr, or her American fortune, 
that he was ready to weave all sorts of 
romances concerning them. He had never 
seen her until that day, but the instant he 
saw her father he knew that it must be she; 
and he had mentally commended Lubona’s 
good taste. 

She sat some distance from him at din- 
ner, and some stiffness or reserve upon thie 
part of her father seemed to isolate them 
from all their neighbors. Lubona was also 
far away, and Beverly sat at the table with 
Marsh. He was not a vain young man, but 
in the past few months he had for one reason 
and another become so well known in New 
York that he was constantly being pointed 
out as one of the minor sights of the town, 
and unconsciously he found himself looking 
in Miss Marr’s direction to see if any one 


‘was telling her that he was not Reginald 


Hardin, But she spoke to nobody, and 
seemed to carry an intention of maintain- 
ing her reserve. 

Once or twice he caught her eye, and 
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looked away consciously. She was such a 
remarkably pretty girl, after the splendid, 
goddess-like type, that it was a pleasure to 
look at her. She had brought her red gold 
hair up to the top of her head, where it made 
a fine contrast to her white forehead and 
dark eyes. There was a strain of poetry in 
Beverly, and he found himself thinking 
that the fine, clean arch of her thin, dark 
evebrows was like a melody. Her neck was 
‘round and white, and she had put on a little 
waist which let its whiteness show above a 
gathered frill of lace. Certainly Lubona had 
shown good taste, but the Carpathian count 
must have audacity to think that that girl 
would look at him. She was probably too 
good an American to do anything of the 
sort, Beverly thought. 

After dinner he went up on deck, declin- 
ing an invitation from Marsh to come into 
the smoking room and play cards. ‘The 
air was chill, and a heavy sea was rolling, 
so that there were few people visible. 
Electric lights dotted the whole place, 
leaving hardly a corner for the dusk to 
gather. Beverly buttoned his coat about 
him, and walked up and down for a few 
minutes. He wanted to think, to get his 
ideas marshaled. ‘There were complica- 
tions in his situation. 


There were plenty of steamer chairs now. 
He took one, and pushed it into a corner 
which had been left dim; and pulling 
Hardin’s cap over his eyes, he sat down to 
think. The heaving seas looked dark, and 
for an instant Beverly lost his self poise 


and felt helpless, His enterprise seemed a 
wild goose chase; but then hunting wild 
geese was mnost distinctly asport. He was 
trying to think out the reason for his 
mission. ‘The information for it must have 
come from somewhere, and the sender 
must have had a motive. He wondered if 
it were as exclusive as the great Mr. Wesser 
seemed to think. He would probably find 
an Englishman already on the spot. 

When a man loses himself in his own 
thoughts, the actions of others are likely 
to pass by unnoticed. For three or four 
minutes a couple had been walking up and 
down on the deck, talking earnestly. ‘The 
wonian was very tall, and her head was well 
muffled in lace. The man had fur on the 
collar of his coat. As the electric light 
brought out these two characteristics, 
Beverly classed them as belonging to the 
opera singers—some mimic Momeo and 
Juliet perhaps, making the story real for 
the moment. They seemed to be in earnest 
conversation, and Beverly gazed at them 
with the interest which everybody permits 
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themselves. to feel when looking at public 
characters. 

A climax in their talk appeared to have 
been reached as they neared Beverly for 
about the tenth time, for they stopped and 
faced each other. They were directly 
under the light, and to his surprise he saw 
that it was Lubona and Miss Marr. He 
gave a little whistle of surprise which 
almost betrayed him; and then, how 
Beverly did pat himself on the back as a 
past master of perspicacity ! 

‘It was intuition,’’ he said approvingly. 
‘““Why, it isa full plot foradrama. Cruel 
father! Noble lover! Wealth on one hand, 
and supposedly poverty on the other! Se- 
cret meetings, and all the rest of it.’’ 

They walked on, but they had taken a 
line which brought them so near to Beverly 
that now and then he could hear a word. 
He would not allow himself to listen, and 
he was feeling about under his coat for a 
cigar and a match, that he might make his 
presence known, when he was arrested by 
the sound of his own name. 

““You will be a heroine,’’ Lubona said. 
‘‘The American press is alive to this great 
struggle. It knows how to appreciate a 
crisis. They are sending Beverly of the 
Herald to tell the story.”’ 

‘‘But—”’ she stopped dead still, and looked 
at him with startled eyes—‘‘I will not be 
known. It will never reach the ears of 
anybody. Not ¢he papers /” 

‘Certainly not, unless you wish it,’”’ he 
said gravely. 

‘*I certainly do not wish it. It is im- 
possible. My father would never forgive 
me that. I may have my principles, 
but” ’ 

Lubona interrupted her. 
goodness——”’ 

At that moment Beverly smashed his two 
feet down upon the deck with the greatest 
clatter he could make, and having called 
attention to his proximity arose and walked 
away. ‘The two moved down toward the 
railing, and stood silent until he was quite 
out of the way. 

“That is that Mr. 
York,’ the girl said. 
of his relatives.’’ 

‘“How do you know?’’ Lubona asked. 
He did not know how much Beverly had 
overheard, or whether he had recognized 
them. 

‘“‘T picked up his cap from the deck, and 
it had his name inside. I wonder if he 
heard us! If he did, and should chance to 
know that man of whom you spoke, why, 
then——’’ She clasped her hands as if she 


‘* Your great 


Hardin from New 
‘*Papa knows some 
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wished to escape from some promise or 
situation. 

‘There is nodanger. He could not have 
overheard.’’ Lubona was trusting that he 
could explain matters if he had. 

It was late when the count went into the 
stateroom which he and Beverly shared, 
and the room was in darkness except for a 
faint glimmer which came in from the out- 
side. From Beverly’s berth there came the 
deep, regular breathing of a healthy man 
asleep. Lubona did not touch the electric 
light screw, but sat down and began to un- 
dress. He unlaced his shoes, and slipped 
them noiselessly to the floor. Then he 
lifted his head like a stag who listens. 
Beverly was undoubtedly asleep. 

He took a box of wax matches from his 
pocket and struck one on the velvet of the 
sofa, so that the flame flared up noise- 
lessly, and for an instant he held it high, 
showing his companion fast asleep. Beverly 
lay with his face fully exposed, and one 
heavy, sinewy arm, from which the pajama 
sleeve had fallen away, was thrown over 
his head. He looked very big and power- 
ful as he lay there, Lubona thought. He 
gave him only a passing glance, but that 
sufficed to illuminate the mouth, closer set 
and sterner in sleep than when influenced 
by the mobile thoughts of waking hours, 
as is the case with all strong men. 

The Carpathian’s gaze ran quickly to the 
hooks on which Beverly had hung his 
clothes. His coat was almost by Lubona’s 
hand. A puff sufficed to put the room in 
darkness again, and for a second the figure 
stood motionless. Then the count’s hand 
began to creep up toward Beverly’s coat. 
He could feel the stiff papers; they were 
still in the pocket. His fingers were almost 
on them. There was the manilla envelope 
with the notebook leaves inside. If he had 
been a nervous man he would have trem- 
bled. He almost knew, he felt, what he 
would see when they were open before his 
eyes, but it would mean much to be certain. 

The slender fingers began to slip them 
from the pocket. There was a movement 
from the berth. The breathing stopped. 

‘‘Is that you, Lubona?’’ Beverly asked 
sleepily. ‘Funny, isn’t it, how another 
person in the room will pull your conscious- 
ness back! Why haven’t you a light?” 
He put out his hand and turned the electric 
light screw beside his head, instantly flood- 
ing the room with its brilliancy. Lubona 
was taking off his coat leisurely. 

**T didn’t want to disturb you. I have 
the eyes of a cat. I can see in the darkness. 
It is a family trait.” 


“Qh, disturbance is an every day event 
to me. I am educated past minding it. 
Been playing cards? ’”’ 

““No. I walked on the deck fora while.” 

**Sodid I. Rolling sea.”’ 

cc Yes.’ 

Beverly yawned, and then looked up with 
new interest. 

‘Pitch me my coat over here,”’ he said, 
‘‘There are some papers I want to look at 
again.” : 

He took the envelope from his pocket, 
opened it, read the notes again, and then, 
taking a match from his pocket, struck it 
and held the notes in the flame until they 
were ashes. Lubona, whistling a popular 
song, prepared for bed. 


11d: 


THE next morning, when Beverly went 
on deck, he found all the passengers who 
owned sea legs out enjoying the wonderful 
brilliancy of the day. With his hands in 
his pockets, and Hardin’s cap making a 
shadow over his nose, he took his place in 
the promenade. Marsh, the languid young 
man of the day before, joined him. 

‘*Quite a lot of celebrities this time,’’ 
Marsh said. ‘‘ There is you, to begin with. 
I have heard any number of maiden ladies 
congratulating themselves upon the privil- 
ege of going over with the author of ‘My 
Lady, the Queen,’ and on the prospect of 
getting your autograph or photograph or 
something of that sort—a lock of hair, may- 
be. Tell me, do you fellows carry your 
photographs around for distribution, or do 
you divvy with the photographer, or how? 
I might be famous myself some day.”’ 

Beverly smoked his good cigar, and de- 
clined to answer. 

‘“Think what a harvest the enterprising 
collector may have by the time she reaches 
the other side! Think of the prey on this 
ship. You, the opera singers, and the richest 
man in the world. They may get a senti- 
ment out of you, and a note or two out of 
the opera singers, but I wonder if they will 
get any money out of old John Marr!” 

‘Richest man in the world? What are 
you talking about ?”’ 

“Him. They say he owns everything, 
including a small principality or two, over 
on the other side—inines, railroads, con- 
cessions, Not common gold and silver 
mines, but turquoise and ruby, and diamond 
and—— well, anything expensive you like 
to think of. I am no lapidary myself. 1 
don’t know their names.”’ 

‘* Where are all these possessions?” 
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“That is something nobody seems to 
know, not even the American widows and 
orphans and executors who have put their 
savings into his latest company. But then, 
that class enjoy a mystery. They say mys- 
teries pay better interest, and the promises 
are greater. Nobody knows much about 
Marr nowadays, except that he has a pretty 
daughter, and he keeps her as close as he 
keeps his money and his secrets. Now, I 
‘am a pretty decent sort of person when I 
am at home, and my kin have behaved 
themselves and held their heads above water 
ever since the first one landed at Plymouth 
Rock. I thought I could take my place al- 
most anywhere. Yesterday I hunted up an 
excuse—not a very good one, to be sure—and 
spoke to Miss Marr. Her father made me 
feel like a Broadway loafer. Evidently 
they do not intend to know any one. Look 
at them there. He is like a guardian 
griffin.’’ 

“JT think they know Count Lubona. I 
heard him say he had dined with the young 
lady in Washington.”’ 

‘‘T’ll wager twenty five cents the old man 
doesn’t recognize him. Now watch—there 
he comes.’’ Marsh and Beverly had leaned 


against the railing, and the Boston man 


spoke with excitement. His traditions 
taught him that he was a thousand times 
worthier of consideration in the eyes of a 
man like John Marr, or as an acquaintance 
for any man’s daughter, than any third rate 
count, and he was still sore over his rebuff. 

Lubona, tall, grave, handsome, walked 
by the Marrs without stopping. ‘To Bever- 
ly’s amazement, the beautiful girl looked 
out over the sea without the flicker of an 
eyelash. She appeared to have totally for- 
gotten her talk with the Carpathian the 
night before. 

At first Beverly thought that he must 
have been mistaken in what he had seen 
and heard ; and then he looked about him. 
No, there was no other woman with any- 
thing like her nobility of carriage and beauty 
of appearance. That was the girl. She 
was going to perform some service for Lu- 
bona, and her father did not recognize him. 
Although Beverly was not an eavesdropper, 
he had overheard a sentence or two the 
night before, and he could not throw them 
out of his brain again. A sudden impulse 
overtook him, 

“I will make you a wager,’’ he said to 
Marsh, ‘‘ that I will know Mr. Marr and his 
daughter before the voyage is over.” 

‘Oh, I suppose so,’ Marsh replied. 
“Send in a photograph and one of your 
traveling copies of ‘My Lady, the Queen,’ 
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and the trick is done, She’s a girl, just 
fresh from boarding school. They tell me 
all of them use that volume of yours as a 
book on etiquette.’’ 

‘* And I'll not mention my name, either.”’ 

Marsh looked at him inquiringly. 

‘““They think I am Hardin. Miss Marr 
picked up the cap when it blew away yes- 
terday, and read the name inside. Hardin 
would lend me his name for a day or two. 
He is welcome to mine. I want to improve 
that curious old person’s acquaintance. I 
want to hear where he keeps his hoards, 
and how they affect his mind.”’ 

‘* Material, eh ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I want him for material,’ Beverly 
said, and then Jaughed. 

“T’ll not bet with you,’’ Marsh said. 
‘‘- You have too many cards up your sleeve. 
I wish you luck.”’ 

Beverly was in a rather curious frame of 
mind, If his reasoning were wrong—and 
it was not a very strong chain—he might 
do his cause irretrievable harm. On the 
other hand, it would be infinitely to his ad- 
vantage if he could make the acquaintance 
of John Marr without that personage sus- 
pecting his connection with the world of 
printing presses. He had never done any 
reportorial detective work, the sort that 
calls for subterfuges, even in his callowest 
days; but he had known cases where it had 
been necessary. His was not one of those 
hard consciences which can see the end 
justify the means, wherever the means may 
lead, but he saw that sometimes, for the 
good of the public, for which the press is 
under bonds to work, a man must not 
be too dainty with himself. He fully in- 
tended to let Mr. Marr imagine that he was 
Hardin, for a time, at least. Nobody on 
the ship would get near enough to this re- 
served man to tell him the truth, and Lu- 
bona had denied him once to Miss Marr. 
Even if he did betray him to the daughter, 
she would not dare tell her father. 

‘Tl just travel incognito,’’? Beverly put 
it to himself. 

He did not know exactly how he was 
going to do it, and, he walked up and down 
the ship two or three times, trying to think. 

“If I were a hero of romance,’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘ the very skies would fall down 
to give me achance. The fates always take 
care of the young man who sets out to make 
his fortune. But being only a man who 
lives by his invention, I shall have to think 
of something.”’ 

He had made the turn past the Marrs for 
the fifth or sixth time. He had bowed when 
he saw them, thinking so much due for the 
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cap episode, when he heard a noise behind 
him, and saw Marsh coming as fast as the 
careening ship would allow. 

‘* See here, Beverly,’’ he said, as he took his 
friend’s arm, ‘‘I forgot something which I 
must tell you before you let the ship throw 
you across Marr’s knees or begin any of those 
little ways by which people make chance 
acquaintances, Hardin is about the very 
worst name you could have chosen.”’ 

‘“‘What’s wrong with Hardin? 
isn’t a better fellow alive.’’ 

‘It was his father. Old Marr knew his 
father.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I heard him say so. But what on 
earth could be the matter with Hardin’s 
father ?—a Governor, a Senator, the Spot- 
less One! What are you talking about?” 

‘‘ That was just the trouble, Of course’’ 
—with his usual airiness—‘‘ nobody could 
expect you to know anything about it. 
You are only a newspaper man. ‘They 
never have any time for facts; they are too 
busy gathering news. But you may remem- 
ber that old Senator Hardin, when he was 
in the Senate, was one of the few incorrup- 
tible ones.” 

‘* Yes, that’s one of the reasons Hardin is 
a poor young fellow living with me, instead 
of being a millionaire.’’ 

‘‘ Exactly. And John Marr is one of the 
men who tried to contribute toward that 
end, and failed.’’ 

‘* You mean ?” 

‘‘T mean that it was the telling of the 
story of how the old Senator held out 
against John Marr’s schemes, fifteen years 
ago, that informed me concerning Marr. 
He vowed to get even with Senator Hardin 
if it took his lifetime. Hardin exposed 
Marr’s plan to grab the biggest land and 
railroad concession ever known in this 
country. Marr’s failure sent him abroad. If 
it had not been for Senator Hardin, he 
would just about own the West. I heard 
the story told at the club the other 
night. Choose another name, my boy. 
If I had taken that bet up I wouldn’t have 
told you. I’d have let you rush to your fate. 
That old hyena would chew you up if you 
came near him, labeled Hardin. ’Ware 
the dog.”’ 

‘‘I call that a very interesting story,”’ 
Beverly said, and then he took off his cap 
and looked at it ruefully. ‘‘ Such is fate 
and chance! If I hadn’t picked up Hardin’s 
cap——who knows? Well, I can perhaps 
use the mistake for an explanation. I'll 
say my name is Smith. There are reasons 
why my own name is out of the question 
just now.”’ 


There 
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In his heart Beverly gave up the whole 
scheme. He must goon and do his work 
without any brilliant dashes. He lounged 
down the ship by Marsh’s side. That 
young man soon departed to his usual occu- 
pation in the smoking room, and Beverly, de- 
clining his invitation, found a book. It 
was a new story of the eastern states of Eu- 
rope, by a well known and brilliant London 
journalist, and Beverly was soon very much 
interested in it. It was rather a conspicu- 
ous volume, with maps and pictures, and 
Beverly put it up before him and let him- 
self wander through its pages. He himself 
was to go over part of the ground described, 
he was on his way thither, and he was 
taking the book as a guide, besides enjoying 
the journalistic and diplomatic work of the 
writer. Beverly meant to do this sort of 
thing himself, and mingled with his ap- 
proval were some dreams. It was with a 
start which left him dumb with astonish- 
ment that he heard a soft, pleasant voice 
addressing him, and looked up to see the 
tall and beautiful figuré of Miss Marr be- 
side him, her hands full of photographs. 

‘‘ Pardon me,’’ she said, ‘‘ but my father 
saw the book in your hand, and has sent 
mie to make a request. He left his copy 
of ‘The Unfamiliar East’ in the hotel, and 
finds that there is no copy in the ship’s 
library. He very much needs some statistics 
which are given in the book.’’ She hurried 
as she felt that her speech was growing 
long. ‘And he asked if he might see the 
book for an hour when you had finished 
with it.’’ 

‘* Certainly. Let me take it to him now.”’ 

‘“‘And,’’ she went on, ‘‘ he asked me to 
bring these photographs, which are better 
illustrations than anything the publishers 
have shown.”’ 

Beverly was by no means obtuse. He 
knew what to do when a distinct advance 
was inade to him, and although in the light 
of what Marsh had just told him he had no 
explanation of it, he responded to it with 
his usual tact. He was on his feet at Miss 
Marr’s words, and had taken the heavy 
cards from her slim, loosely gloved hands. 

‘It is extraordinarily good of your father 
to think of sending me the pictures. He 
must thoroughly appreciate what it means 
to study a country. I wonder if I can ask 
him some questions ;’’ and they walked to- 
gether to the spot where Mr. Marr lay 
back in his chair, looking, as his angles 
showed under the gray steamer rug, like 
some rocky human promontory against 
which social waves might break forever. 
Rather to Beverly’s surprise, he had no 
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need of assuming Hardin’s name. Miss 
Marr murmured something, but it seemed to 
be one of those meaningless sentences with 
which women bridge over momentary 
gaps. Before he knew how, Beverly was 
talking about the Balkan states, and their 
future, and saying to John Marr things that 
he had never hoped to be able to say to 
him, asking questions, and keenly sifting 
the answers. He found that this gray man 
had dug down miles below the clever Lon- 
don journalist. 

‘‘And how about Carpathia?’’ Beverly 
asked at last. ‘‘ That little country appears 
rather left out in the cold. What is its 
réle ?”’ 

‘‘Carpathia? I am on my way there 
now. Carpathia’s eventual end is, of course, 
to belong to Russia, It is a little corner 
broken off.’’ 

‘* A member of the Russian royal family 
is now on the throne, I believe ?”’ 

‘‘A branch of the family,’’ Mr. Marr 
said. His voice was entirely different from 
what Beverly had expected, and the rugged 
gray face took on a new and distinct char- 
acter when he spoke. Beverly had never 


seen a man quite like this before, and he 
was compelled to acknowledge his strong 
magnetism. His voice was deep, and would 


have been harsh had it not been for a cer- 
tain lucidity of expression. But always be- 
hind every expression of himself there was 
a strong and masterful pe:sona:ity. Beverly 
found himself thiaking that if this man 
were to enter any situation his presence 
would be felt. He was a vibrating force. 

‘“The present king was put on the throne 
two years ago,’’ he went on, ‘‘ by an upris- 
ing against Johann. He was Prince Curt, 
the morganatic nephew of the Grand Duke 
Sergius of Russia. He reigns as Boris I; 
a scatter brained boy, who has developed 
ideas of his own in these two years. He has 
no sense of the wisdom of bringing his 
kingdom into its proper place. He cannot 
see an inch before his nose.’’ 

“T am thinking of traveling through 
Carpathia.’”’ Beverly spoke as though 
Carpathia were Ohio, and nothing could 
be more natural than to gothere. ‘I think 
Imight find it picturesque.” 

‘*Do you paint?’ asked Miss Marr, 

“Nothing to speak of. I sketch a little 
sometimes, ‘The fact is, I want to go sonie- 
where where I can live cheaply and have 
leisure. I want to do some studying.” 

‘‘A specialty ?”? Mr. Marr asked, with so 
much real interest that the question lost all 
suggestion of rudeness. 

‘Political economy,’? Mr. Beverly an- 
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swered, and mentally wondered if the re- 
cording angel knew his business, and had a 
proper sense of discrimination. ‘‘I have 
become very much interested in the subject. 
My—er—father devoted some years of his 
life to the theories of his day.’’ 

‘*So he did,’’ went on the mental reser- 
vation. ‘‘ He damned them all, and burnt 
the books.”’ 

‘I think I have seen some of the writings 
of Senator Hardin,’’ the millionaire said 
suavely. ‘‘A great subject. Do you expect 
to go into politics? I believe everybody who 
studies political economy expects to be a 
politician or a college professor.” 

‘*T certainly have no intention of becom- 
ing a college professor.’’ 

Beverly was young, and the romantic 
tides of youth rode high in his brain. He 
had been giving an ear and a comprehen- 
sion to the man before him, but it was not 
in the nature of things that he should not 
be influenced in some measure by the young 
girl who sat beside him. The ways of sea 
life had turned almost every other woman 
into a rather blowsy object, but this girl 
was so beautiful that Beverly found himself 
thinking that she was as delicately drawn 
as arose, and might be looked at under a 
microscope like any other exquisite piece 
of nature. He could not keep his eyes 
from her face, as the talk went on. The 
conversation of the night before, her talk 
with Lubona, ran through his mind, and 
gave her the attraction of a mystery. What 
was she going to do for Lubona—what ser- 
vice of which her father knew nothing? 
She looked so innocent, so unconscious, 
while they talked of this far country. 
Beverly suddenly turned toward her. 

‘“‘And do you goto Carpathia? It can 
hardly be so attractive as Tondon and 
Paris.’’ 

‘‘T am charmed with the prospect of 
going there,’’she said. ‘I am like you. I 
am fond of study.’’ 

Her father laughed with a peculiar and 
almost soundless contortion of his face. 

‘‘Fond of the study of a horse. My 
daughter ’’—speaking of her as though she 
were absent—‘‘ lives on horseback when we 
are in the country. I have taken a country 
house not very far from Carpeth, back in 
the hills. Life is primitive in Carpathia. 
I should be glad to see the son of my old 
friend, Senator Hardin, under my roof 
there. I might be able to give you some 
practical examples of your political theories. 
If not exactly upon the lines of political 
economy ’’—and he smiled with a sarcasm 
which made Beverly wish he had chosen 
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some other subject for his supposed studies 
—‘‘ still upon certain subjects which might 
be very useful to you in dealing with men 
and events.”’ 

‘*T shall be very glad to come, if you still 
care to ask me when we reach Carpathia,’’ 
Beverly said, rising ; ‘‘ which, translated, 
means,’’ he went on to himself, ‘‘ if you are 
not lucky enough to discover that Iam not 
the son of your old enemy whom you may 
succeed in getting into hot water and mak- 
ing a catspaw of, and that I am, instead, a 
man who has been sent over here to show 
you up, and let a lot of Americans know 
how you are using their money to further 
your own ends and to betray a free state.”’ 

‘Then we will consider it an engage- 
ment,’’ old Marr said, almost with eager- 
ness. ‘You will look us up. We can 
make you comfortable for a time. We 
have taken the castle of the Lubonas, a 
prominent Carpathian family. It is on the 
northwest road leading out of Carpeth, 
about thirty miles from the capital.” 

Beverly opened his mouth to say that 
Lubona was on the ship, living in the room 
with him—and then he paused. He wanted 
to get away somewhere and think. Com- 
plications enough had arisen ; he would not 
add another. He bowed his good mornings, 
went away, sought a shady place, and sat 
down on a coil of rope. He felt in his 
pocket for the papers sent him by his chief, 
and then he remembered that they were 
burnt. 

‘*So Lubona is a Carpathian, eh? Ad- 
mires liberty! Has succeeded in getting 
the enemy of Carpathian liberty into his 
own house, and securing the friendship and 
cooperation of his daughter! Oh, indeed !”’ 
Beverly was growing cooler and cooler. 
‘*It appears at the present stage that I am 
not in fora plain newspaper story. What 
I am looking for is a melodrama. The 
only difficulty appears to be in knowing just 
how the parts are cast. I wonder if Boris I, 
morganatic scion of the Russian royal fam- 
ily, wants to sell his kingdom to Russia, or 
what? What is his rédle? And what has 
that beautiful girl to do with it? As for 
Lubona, he is a scoundrel, that goes with- 
out saying—trying to entangle that beauti- 
ful child in his schemes ;’’ which shows 
that Mr. James Beverly had fallen underthe 
influence of a prejudice as old as humanity. 


IV. 


NATURE herself seemed to be ready to 
take a hand in the game to which Beverly 
was sitting down with a zest that filled him 
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with excitement. Heavy weather overtook 
the New York, and kept along with her for 
days, leaving most of the passengers pros- 
trate and the nervous ones anxious. Now 
and then Beverly struggled to the deserted 
deck, and found a calm officer ready to saya 
short word of politeness ; but the Marrs were 
not visible at any time. He and Lubona, 
lying in their berths, were forced into an 
intimacy which Beverly by no means rel- 
ished. He felt very sure now that he would 
get nothing from the count, and he was not 
at all sure that Lubona might not get 
something from him. 

Four days were a blank in which he found 
it impossible even to make plans. He did 
venture to mention to the Carpathian that 
he had heard Mr. Marr speak of having 
rented the ancestral castle of the Lubonas, 
but the matter of fact way in which the 
statement was met made Beverly feel that 
he had been guilty of an impertinence. 

‘*We are poor in Carpathia. We rent 
our houses,’’ the count said with dignity. 
‘TI do not know to whom mine went. I 
put it into the hands of an agent. I hope 
they are pleasant people who enjoy each 
other’s society, for it is a lonely place, far 
away in the hills.”’ 

‘‘It is John Marr and his daughter who 
have rentedit. They are here on this ship.” 

‘¢ Ah, indeed !’’ Lubona said indifferently. 

Beverly’s notes had told him to report 
himself at once to the owner of his journal, 
who lived in Paris most of the year ; and as 
soon as his ship landed he made his way 
there with all speed. He had a few natural 
heart beats as he waited in the reception 
room of the magnate who lived on one side 
of the world and managed a great news- 
paper on the other. He was said to bea 
nian who knew how to deal out rewards, 
and who saw when they were deserved with 
extraordinary shrewdness. This was his 
first meeting with a young man who had 
certainly won some laurels for his paper. 

He was a disappointment to the eager 
young American. He was slow of speech, 
cold, seemingly not very well informed. 
Beverly found himself cut off from making 
any confidences or asking any advice. 

‘You have had instructions as to your 
work for the Herald,’’ the owner said. 

‘To an extent. Yes.” 

The elderly man before him put the tips 
of his long fingers together and looked at 
his lieutenant froin under heavy brows. 
‘*To what extent ?’’ he asked. 

‘* My orders told me.’’ 

‘‘ Let me see them.”’ 

‘«They are destroyed.”’ 
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“Why ?”” 

Beverly hesitated fora second. He had 
intended to tell the full story to this man, 
to plan with him, to ask his advice, but he 
changed his mind. ‘‘I thought it best,’ 
he said firmly, and he had the pleasure of 
seeing a look of relief come into his chief’s 
face. 

‘‘ Well, go on.” 

“My orders told me that I was to go to 
Carpathia and investigate the company 
which John Marr has lately floated in 
America, in which his own name is pro- 
minent; that it was known that the St. 
Petersburg government had given him such 
concessions that it would be to his advan- 
tage to have Carpathia belong to Russia, 
and that it was suspected he had so in- 
terested American capital that whether his 
revolutionary scheme succeeded or failed 
he would personally be protected by the 
American government.”’ 


‘‘ Well, how far along are you?” And 


then, as Beverly looked at him inquiringly : 
“You came over in the ship with the man, 
didn’t you ?”’ 

‘He was ill for five days,’’ Beverly said, 
“but he asked me to visit him in Car- 
pathia,’’ 

The owner of the paper walked to a very 


ornate writing table and sat down. His 
expression had not changed. He picked 
up a pen which looked as though it had 
done nothing in its jeweled life but answer 
notes of invitation, and wrote a line or 
two. 

“T had Prince Curt at my shooting box 
three or four years ago. He is the present 
King of Carpathia. Get this letter to him 
somehow, and I think you can find out how 
the land lies. I hear they steal his mail, 
so you must find a safedelivery forit. You 
will not encounter much court etiquette 
over there. Do you know anything of 
Boris? It is hardly likely that you should. 
He is said to be up to his eyes in debt, and 
very anxious to lose the Carpathian throne 
if he can lose it. to Russia, so he will be likely 
to be a ready tool to John Marr’s hand. He 
wants money, to be free to marry an English 
woman, rumor goes. But there is no 
counting upon him, because he loses his 
heart to every pretty face he sees, or did a 
few years ago. He is half American, and a 
hothead. I hear that Marr has a pretty 
ng who goes to Carpathia with 
um,’? 

To save his life Beverly could not keep 
the color out of his face. He was indignant 
with himself that the thought of that girl 
should have so filled his mind. That she, 
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in her youth and innocence, should form 
part of the schemes of men, seemed 
monstrous. He had hardly seen her, had 
only spoken to her for a few minutes, but 
she was a woman. 

Beverly’s color went unnoticed, and the 
talk went on with no further reference to 
Miss Marr. A man had come in once or 
twice while they were talking, bringing 
cards, which were usually thrown aside 
with the briefest dismissal. As the great 
journalist took upa new one, and held it 
before his eyes at an angle which showed a 
trifling deficiency in his vision, he said in 
seeming conclusion : 

‘Tt is not necessary for you to go to 
Carpathia for a few days now—what is this ? 
Ah! The newly appointed chamberlain of 
the court of Carpathia is here. I will put 
you in his charge;’’ and then to the 
servant, ‘‘Show Count Lubona in.”’ 


V. 


His majesty, King Boris I, was eating 
his breakfast in the handsome dining 
room of his castle just beyond Carpeth. 
The room was a new one, with enormous 
fireplaces at each end, and a series of gro- 
tesque old portraits hanging along the walls, 
King Boris, who was known as Prince Curt 
to his intimates, the Boris being as much a 
part of his state trummpery as his crown, sug- 
gested that the various rulers of Carpathia 
had left on the walls the portraits of such 
of their august ancestors as they wished to 
disown. 

Spring was late in Carpathia, and while 
the narrow windows, which opened here and 
there, were stretched wide, a fire burned 
redly on the hearth, and the flames flickered 
on the silver and on the spurs on Curt’s tall 
boots. He had seated himself sidewise, 
and sat with one hand beating a impatient 
tattoo on the oaken boards only partly cov- 
ered by the gaily embroidered cloth. Half 
adozen letters lay beside his plate, and he 
was lifting them one by one and examining 
the seals. They had all been skilfully 
opened and resealed. 

A tall officer stood by one of the carved 
chairs, and looked out of the window with 
the air of a wooden soldier. The noise at 
the table grew louder and louder, but he 
turned his head. Curt looked at him until 
his impatience mastered him. 

‘*Lubona,’’ he said, ‘‘ sit down.’’ 

The tall man fell into a chair, first bow- 
ing his thanks for his sovereign’s gracious 
permission. 

‘*T wish you would tell them that I do not 
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so much mind their reading my private cor- 
respondence, although I think it hardly fair 
to print it in the Paris papers, but I do ob- 
ject to their sealing it up again before they 
hand it overto me. It is a reflection upon 
my intelligence.’ 

Lubona bowed. 

‘“‘T will tell them, your majesty.” 

““Tell whom?’’ Curt looked at him with 
amused eyes. 

‘‘ Put it in the royal orders, your majesty.”’ 
He spoke with unbroken equanimity. 

‘* Have a cigar,”’ Curt said, handing them 
over. ‘‘ What have you for me to do today? 
They told me when you came that you were 
full of ‘go’; that no one ever had an idle 
minute when you were around. You ought to 
be. They have it over in America, where 
you have been so long. I wish some of 
those people who want to be kings would 
take my place long enough to let me run 
over to New York for a week. I'd like to 
see my semi native land.”’ 

‘‘If you were to run over to New York for 
a week ——”’ 

‘““They’d let me stay there, eh? Well, 
I am not so sure that I should enjoy that.” 
Curt whistled to one of his dogs and threw 
him a bit of meat. ‘‘ We came up here to 
hunt, and I suppose we may as well do it, 
but if the sport is not better than it was 
yesterday, I am going to buy the menagerie 
in Carpeth and let it loose in the forest. 
For wild savages and uncivilized barbarians, 
we Carpathians can have less amusement 
than any people I ever heard of.”’ 

Boris’ crown rested heavy on his head 
this morning. He had found a London so- 
ciety journal among his papers, and it had 
given him the information that the girl 
sweetheart whom he had not seen for 
two years, and whose rank was not high 
enough to aspire to a throne, was about to 
become a duchess, evidently finding a duke 
in the hand worth a king in the bush. His 
comic opera kingdom had been amusing 
enough at first, but as time went on and 
left him on the stage alone, with few spec- 
tators, he found his réle tiresome. 

‘Get out the horses. Is the American to 
join us this morning ?”’ 

‘He will meet us at the point of rocks on 
the northwest road,’’ Lubona answered. 

Half an hour later they were in their sad- 
dles on their way to the hills, accompanied 
only by two servants. 
of his reign Boris had refused to have any 
Russians about him, but he had found it 
stupid work. Now. as he looked at his 
retainers, he thought he had never seen two 
more sullen looking wretches. ‘‘ Cut- 
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throats !’’ he thought, and started to say as 
much to Lubona, but remembered that he 
too was Carpathian. 

The spring sunshine was brilliant, al- 
though there was a chill in the air, and 
away up toward the north there was an om- 
inous cloud that told of rain; but there 
could be no turning back for that. The 
showers came and went. ‘The sun was not 
overshadowed until they were deep in the 
forest, in those terraces below the rocky 
slopes which already were thickly covered 
by the spring leafage.. 

The rain had begun to fall before they 
felt the drops, and the wind came up in 
squalls. Lubona drew his horse up sharply, 
and pointed through the opening in the 
trees. Gray towers showed across the val- 
ley there, rising dimly through the slant of 
the rain, above the tree tops. 

‘‘We are in for a heavy storm, your 
majesty,’’ he said. ‘‘ Just across the valley 
is my old home. The bridge is not far 
above here. On the other side we shall 
have a clear road. The house has been 
taken by some Americans, but they will be 
only too glad to give you shelter.’’ 

‘*Shelter?’? Curt said impatiently. ‘1 
am uot a child to be frightened by rain. 
The country appears to be full of Ameri- 
cans. They want to rent everything from 
the throne down.”’ 

Lubona gave him a quick look. 

‘This man’s name is Marr,’’ he said. 

“‘T have heard of him,’’ the king replied 
shortly. ‘‘I shall not go to his house.”’ 

Boris’ servants had disappeared, galloping 
ahead up the winding road by Lubona’s 
orders. He had called aloud to go on, that 
the wind was blowing trees down from the 
steep rocks above the road, and there might 
be danger for the king. 

‘““Was it near here I was to meet the 
American, Mr. Beverly ?’’ 

‘* Not for several miles.’’ 

‘* We will push on.”’ 

The rain was pouring now, pushing aside 
the young leaves and sending them to the 
ground. Curt rode rapidly, his hat pulled 
down and his face bent to save it from the 
blinding downpour. Rocks made a wall up 
the mountain side on one hand, and on the 
other a steep slope, dense with foliage, de- 
scended to a stream. Not far ahead an ivy 
covered bridge led across the stream toward 
the gray towers, and there the road turned. 

“Let us at least seek shelter in the 
bridge, your majesty,”’ Lubona pleaded, but 
Boris was obstinate. 

“If you are afraid of a drop of rain, you 
may turn back,’”’ he said; ‘go overto your 
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house and ask the Americans for dry 
clothing. For my part, I shall go on until 
I meet Beverly. The rain will soon be 
over ;’’ and he touched his large bay hunter 
with the spur, and rode rapidly around the 
turn in the road. 

Beverly, standing inside the bridge, saw 
the king when he had passed, and started 
after him. He was in time to see Lubona 
draw in his own horse sharply, expectantly, 
and then to see a young tree whose roots 
had been grounded ina thicket, fall from 
the hillside across the king’s horse, bringing 
man and beast to the earth. ‘The horse 
gave a scream, and struggled to extricate 
himself, throwing the unconscious Boris 
sidewise, and then lay still, with eyes dilated 
with terror and pain. 

In one second Lubona was off his horse. 
The tree, not a very large one, had fallen 
across the horse’s flank just behind the 
rider, bringing him down stunned and 
bleeding from the blows of the branches, 
and when Beverly and Lubona reached him 
he had not moved. Involuntarily the 
American looked up to the place where the 
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tree had fallen. For one instant he saw a 
face peering through the bushes. 

‘‘Where are those servants?’’ Lubona 
stormed. ‘‘ Will you stay here? I will ride 
to the castle across the bridge for assis- 
tance.’’ 

The two men had extricated Boris from 
the branches, and put him in a sheltered 
place under the overhanging rocks. They 
could not lift the tree from the horse. 

Beverly’s face was grim as he looked at 
the wounded man. There were no bones 
broken, but there was an ugly gash on his 
head. 

‘“‘“They meant to kill him, and Lubona 
knew it,’’ the American said, as he wiped 
away the blood. 

Ina very few minutes the chamberlain 
came galloping back. 

‘‘We must take the king to the castle,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and as he did not want to go 
there, and they are strangers, and—for 
other reasons—we will call him Count 
Festin. And you’’—looking at Beverly 
keenly—‘‘ over there you must be known as 
Mr. Hardin.” 


(To be contenued.) 
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WHILE eager angels watched in awe, 
God fashioned with His hands 

Two shining spheres to work His law, 
And carry His commands, 


With patient art He shaped them true, 
With calm, untiring care ; 

And none of those bright watchers knew 
Which one to call most fair. 


He dropped one lightly down to earth 
Amid the morning’s blue— 

And on a gossamer had birth 
A bead of blinding dew. 


It flamed across the hollow field, 
On tiptoe to depart, 

Outvied Arcturus, and revealed 
All heaven in its heart. 


He tossed the other into space 
(As children toss a ball) 

To swing forever in its place 
With equal rise and fall; 


To flame through the ethereal dark, 
Among its brother spheres, 

An orbit too immense to mark 
The little tide of years. 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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AMERICANS ABROAD. 

Mr. William M. Chase has declared his 
intention—and doubtless will have carried 
it out when this appears—of establishing 
an American art school in Madrid. ‘‘Such 
a venture would have been laughed at a 
short time ago,’’ he says; ‘‘ but today, pu- 
pils are promising to come from Paris and 
Munich, as well as from America.’’ During 
the last few years Mr. Chase has spent a 
good deal of time in the Spanish capital, 
and thinks that its attractions for art stu- 
dents deserve to be better understood than 
they are at present. 

In Paris, meanwhile, the American ele- 
ment becomes more and more prominent in 
the world of art. At both Salons, the cata- 
logues are full of American names, which 
are attached to some of the best work in 
the two exhibitions. In London, the two 
most brilliant and striking pictures at this 
year’s Acadeiny are by the two American 
associates. One is Sargent’s portrait of 
Joseph Chamberlain; the other, Abbey’s 
‘Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and Lady 
Anne,’’ an ambitious and remarkably suc- 
cessful historical study. 

By the way, the rivalry of the two Salons 
may not last many more seasons. The 
secessionists of the Champ de Mars, in spite 
of the high hopes and lofty purposes with 
which they left their old allegiance, have 
failed in one important point—they have 
not carried the people with them. Each 
spring their galleries are comparatively 
empty, while all Paris throngs those of. the 
Champs Elysées; and it is freely prophesied 


that they will not maintain the struggle’ 


much longer. If their organization does 
not capitulate as a unit, most of its leading 
members are likely to leave it and return 
to the older body, which will receive the 
prodigals gladly. 





ART TRAINING HERE AND ABROAD. 
Henry Mosler is reported as saying that 
‘*the art schools here are quite as good as 
those abroad.’’ No one, probably, is better 


qualified to have an opinion on the subject. 
He was born and ‘‘raised’’ in the West, 
spent twenty years in Paris—where he was 
a leader of the American artistic colony, and ‘ 
the first foreigner from whom the French 
government ever bought a picture—and is 
now firmly settled in New York, an asso- 


ciate—no doubt soon to become a full mem- 
ber—of the National Academy. Of course, 
Europe has much to give the student, and 
some things that cannot be found on this 
side of the Atlantic; but Mr. Mosler recom- 
mends the young American to study at 
homie for at least five years. Here he will 
have the help and companionship of his 
own people, and can lay the groundwork of 
his training more readily and with less risk 
of premature discouragement. When he 
has proved his ability to become an artist, 
then comes the time at which foreign travel 
is most beneficial. On the other hand, if 
the material for artistic success is not in 
him, he can discover the fact as speedily 
and much more cheaply on this side of the 
ocean. 





AN ARCTIC ARTIST. 

Probably the only man who has won 
fame both as a painter and as an arctic ex- 
plorer is Julius von Payer, the Austrian, 
who with his countryman Weyprecht com- 
inanded the expedition that discovered the 
polar island or continent of Franz Josef 
Land. Payer has had remarkable oppor- 
tunities of studying nature in a region 
where the ubiquitous tourist seidom sets up 
his easel. One of his voyages to the north- 
ern ice was made for the special purpose of 
putting upon canvas with realistic fidelity 
that most terrible of arctic tragedies, the 
doom of Sir John Franklin and his com- 
rades. The result was a series of four large 
paintings, the last of which was completed 
not long ago, and which are to be exhibited 
this summer at the Grafton Gallery in Lon- 
don. Their subjects are ‘‘ The Death of 
Franklin,’ ‘‘ Abandoning the Ships,” 
‘*Church Service on the Ice,” and the last 
scene at ‘Starvation Cove,’’ where a hun- 
dred men perished in the polar snows of 
King William’s Land. 

Payer’s work is said to be remarkably 
powerful, and is likely to arouse a good 
deal of interest in London, where the 
Franklin expedition, and the mystery which 
for fifteen years veiled its shocking fate, are 
still unforgotten. 





A FAMOUS GAINSBOROUGH. 
The atmosphere that surrounds a picture 
sale seems to be almost as highly charged 
with romance as that of the proverbial horse 
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A Secret.” 


From the painting by William A, Bouguereau. 
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‘ Marguerites.”” 


from a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by H. Perrault, 


trade. When Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Lady Mul- price for an English painting—it was posi- 
grave’’ was sold in London last year forten tively stated that the purchaser was acting 
thousand guineas—almost the ‘record’ as an agent of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
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“His Father's Heir." 
From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by Van den Bos, 
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‘‘A Confession of Love.”’ 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by Van den Bos, 


who was anxious to add to his collection 
some good examples of the older English 
painters. Now, however, it is still more 
positively announced that Mr. Vanderbilt 
had nothing to do with it, and that the pic- 
ture has not crossed the Atlantic, and is not 
likely to do so. 

It seems that there is a miniature replica 
of it in America, however. It beiongs to 
Mrs. George Gould, who—on the authority 


of the Art Amateur—received it as @ 
Christmas present from her husband. 


DUMAS AND HIS PICTURES. 
The Jate Alexandre Dumas was known as 


an excellent judge of art, and as the friend 


of most of the great Parisian painters of his 
day. It might have been expected that if 
any picture auction could excite interest 
and attract buyers, it would be the sale of 
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From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Climent & Co., Successors), after the painting by J. C. Wagrez. 
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"In the Orchard.” 
From the painting by E. von Blaas—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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“The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine of Sienna,’’ 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co, (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by G. Chicotot. 


his collection. Yet when this took place it 
proved a financial failure, his treasures 
bringing less than four hundred thousand 
francs inall, This was a small return when 
it is considered that among them was the 
work of the foremost masters of this and 
the last generation, and that many of them 
possessed a unique personal quality. There 
were eight Meissoniers, for instance, none 
of which brought $2,000; one, an original 


sketch presented by the artist to the novel- 
ist, was sold for $120. A portrait by the 
fashionable Carolus-Duran went for $52. 
The best price, $5,000, was paid for Du- 
mas’ copy of ‘1,Affaire Clemenceau,’’ 
which was cheap at that figure. It was an 
edition of one, printed solely for Dumas, 
the presses being stopped after a single per- 
fect set of sheets had been stricken off ; 
and it was illustrated with nearly two hun- 
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COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT, 


From 


dred original paintings and drawings by 
men like Meissonier and Lefebvre. 

Statues of Dumas //s, of his father, the 
author of ‘‘ Monte Cristo,’? and of his 
grandfather, General Dumas, who com- 
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Spring." 


the painting by F. A. von Kaulbach—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York, 


manded Napoleon’s cavalry in Egypt, are 


‘to be erected in the Place Malesherbes, 


Paris, which is to be renamed the Place des 
Trois Dumas. Where are our statues of 
distinguished American novelists? 
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THE New Orleans carnival is one of the 
few bits of romance left on this very practical 
continent. It has all the old world pictu- 
resqueness, combined with the enthusiasm 
which every American puts into his work or 
his play. Each of the nine societies who vie 
with one another, and with ‘‘ Rex’’ himself, 
to make every year’s festivities more gor- 
geous than those which went before, choose 
a queen whose beauty and presence is the 
center about which their gaieties gather. 


———? if 
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Of late years it has been the custom to 
select the most prominent among the 
débutantes of the season to bear these 
honors. We give portraits of the most 
prominent queens of this year and last, two 
of them having shared the throne of Rex 
himself. 

To be chosen of Rex is the crowning 
honor of the carnival. The first ball of the 
season is always given on the 6th of Janu- 
ary by the Twelfth Night Revelers. At 


Miss Jennie Gibbs. 


From a photograph by Condon, Atlanta. 
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WOMEN. 





Miss Emiiy Poitevent. 


From a photograph by Washburn, New Orleans. 


this their queen—one of the nine sovereigns 
of the carnival—is chosen, ostensibly by 
chance. A great ‘‘bean’’ is hidden in a 
cake, and the maiden to whom it falls is 
proclaimed queen; but the shrewd have 
long suspected that the honor is not wholly 
a surprise. It has never fallen to a Cin- 
derella For weeks beforehand, each 
carnival queen knows the honor in store 
for her, although it is always kept a pro- 
found secret. From the first ball where 
the bud makes her entry into society, she 
looks daily at her own face in the glass, 
and anxiously into the faces of all of her 
Sisters, wondering which will be chosen. 

To only one of the nine queens are given 


the emblems of royalty—the crown, the 
scepter, and the girdle of jewels—which 
mark her night’s sovereignty. These are 
put away to become heirlooms, and to 
show future generations that the triumph 
of belledom has been in the family. 
Although the jewels are necessarily paste, 
they are so superbly mounted and so 
elaborate that they have a large intrinsic 
value ; but this means nothing to the proud 
and happy girl who wears them. They 
mark her supreme hour of triumph. She 
has been named queen, and the emblems are 
more valued than the Kohinoor would be. 
On the night of Shrove Tuesday Rex 
gives his great ball. This is more a ball 
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for the people generally than an exclusive 
social function. Rex has had his procession 
during the day, and at night, while his 
hosts make merry, Comus is leading his 
train through the streets. By the time 
Comus has reached the hall where his care- 


she was only a school girl, she was known 
far and wide as ‘‘the queen of the coast.” 
They are used to talking of queens in New 
Orleans. When her first year in society 
came, it was a foregone conclusion that the 
chief honor would be hers. 





Miss Lydie W. Fairchild. 


From a photograph by Washburn, New Orleans. 


fully chosen guests have met to dance be- 
fore him, Rex’ queen has also come to do 
him honor. A box is given up to the two 
queens, who watch together the most splen- 
did sight of the whole carnival. 


Last year Miss Lydie Fairchild was the 


consort of Rex, and no more royal figure 
ever ruled the carnival. It is singular that 
the title of ‘‘queen’’ should have been 
given to her almost from babyhood. When 


Miss Emily Poitevent, who was queen 
of Comus in this year’s carnival, belongs 
to one of the old Huguenot families of 
the South. Her father is a prominent and 
wealthy citizen of New Orleans, and Miss 
Poitevent already had a reputation as 4 
beauty and a wit. She traveled a good deal 
with her aunt, the late Mrs. E. J. Nicholson, 
who was famous as the owner of the New 
Orleans Picayune and as the poetess ‘‘ Pearl 
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Miss Artemis Baldwin. 


From a photograph by Moore, New Orleans, 
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Rivers.’’ Miss Poitevent is very handsome, 
with wonderful dark eyes and a magnificent 
carriage, and those who met her during the 
festival of last spring carried away a bril- 
liant picture of the romantic beauty of 
Louisiana. 


TYPES OF FAIR 


WOMEN. 


said to be the handsomest ever worn upon 
any occasion in the Crescent City. 

Chicago has been showing her wonders 
to the East and the West and the South in 
the last few years, and by no means the 
least of them have been her beautiful and 





Mrs. Charles B. Macdonald. 


From a photograph by Cox, Chicago. 


This year, the honor of sharing the crown 
of the great Rex fell to Miss Artemis Bald- 
win, who was also queen of one of the socie- 
ties, ‘‘ Les Mysterieuses.’’ Miss Baldwin is 
one of the most popular women in New 
Orleans, which is proven by the fact that she 
was chosen to rule over the Mysterieuses, a 
woman’s society, almost unanimously. Her 
gowns for her two mimic coronations were 


charming daughters. They are more typi- 
cally American than any other women. 
Nearly every one who is prominently known 
in the society of the Lake City is of Am- 
erican parentage, and has been able to 
realize her own individuality to the fullest 
extent by having a large income and 4a 
high degree of freedom. Nearly every one 
of these American beauties is full of life, of 
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keen intelligence, and of savoir faire. The 
New York woman models herself a little 
more upon European standards, and the 
Southern woman lives up to traditions 
which she of Chicago, although her mother 
may have come from New England or Vir- 
ginia, has long ago cast aside. The beauty, 
brilliancy, and charm of these Western 
maidens and matrons is a revelation to her 
Eastern sisters. 


artists who have had commissions to paint 
her portrait. She possesses not only a fas- 
cinating appearance, but the dramatic in- 
stinct. Muller Ury, the well known portrait 
painter, has made two beautiful pictures of 
her. One of them, showing her ina dark 
hat and gown, drawing ona pair of white 
gloves, was exhibited in New York, and at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. 

Miss Jennie Gibbs, of Columbus, South 





Miss Lulu B-tt. 


From a photograph by Hall, Augusta, Georgia, 


Last summer, at Newport, Mrs. Charles 
B. Macdonald, of Chicago, was one of the 
surprises. Her husband won the title of 
golf champion of the United States at the 
tournament held there. Mrs. Macdonald 
was a Miss Porter, one of three beautiful 
sisters, 

Mr. Du Maurier must delight in Mrs. 
Hobart Chatfield-Taylor when he sees her 
in London. She might have stood for his 
famous Duchess of Towers. She is nearly 
six feet tall, with hair and eyes and coloring 
which fully carry out that ideal of stately 
grace. She and her clever husband spend 
a great deal of time in London, and she is 
often seen in New York, both at the enter- 
tainments of her sister, Mrs. Reginald de 
Koven, and at the smartest functions during 
the season. 

Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor is a delight to the 


Carolina, has ties with the North as well as 
the South. She isa distant cousin of the 
Astors, being a kinswoman of the Miss 
Gibbs who married the third John Jacob 
Astor, and whose son is the present William 
Waldorf Astor. She might be taken for one 
of Thomas Nelson Page’s heroines, a late 
blossom on an old family tree. During the 
Atlanta Exposition, the Woman’s Building 
was decorated with colonial furniture and 
portraits, famous old relics, nearly all of 
them from Charleston. To Miss Gibbs it 
was like walking through her ancestral 
halls, so many of them were old friends of 
her childhood. Almost all the representa- 
tives of the old Southern families who 
found their way to Atlanta had a story 
to tell her of some famous aunt or uncle of 
the old historic days. 

The Southern girl as she is shown on the 
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stage today is a strange creature who walks 
through her part in a muslin gown and the 
throes of negro dialect, so thick that she 
can hardly be understood. She might be 
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Miss Lulu Butt, of Augusta, Georgia, 
came to Richmond last year, and was as 
great a novelty as though she had come 
from anywhere else but that land which is 


Mrs. Hobart Chatfield Chatfield-Taylor. 
From a photograph by Cox, Chicago. 


mentioned with Mark Twain’s description 
of the James Fenimore Cooper Indians, as 
belonging to ‘‘an extinct race which never 
existed.’’ The characteristics of different 
parts of the South differ widely, but no 
lass of Dixie is at all like the theatrical 
conception. 


She was one of 


known as ‘‘the South.” 
the belles of the season, and left an impres- 
sion of firefly lightness and brightness. 
Augusta is famous for its pretty women, 
and although Miss Butt is so young, she 
has already taken her place with tle 
elect. 





THE LOBSTERMAN: A STORY OF THE MAINE COAST. 


‘T° HERE is an entry in my vacation note- 
book, dated August 3, 189-, which 
reads as follows: 

The Maine lobster law has been in force 
since July 1. This is not an event of universal 
importance, but it is a fact of tragic interest to 
our little world of fisher folk, whose lives are 
affected by it. The law prohibits, with heavy 
penalty, the catching of lobsters under ten and 
one half inches in length. This size is scarce, 
and is known as a “‘count’’ among the fisher- 
men. ‘The smaller sizes are plentiful, and are 
called ‘‘cullin’s’? by my lobsterman. He is 
dependent on his traps and the short season’s 
trade with the cottagers at the Point, and can 
see no justice in the law. To throw his daily 
catch back into the sea means the denial of 
bread to himself and family. 


But thereby hangs a tale not in my note- 
book. Let me tell it. 

It was an unusual summer morning. 
Along the Maine coast a great calm had 
settled over land and sea. The sky was 
cloudless, A shining peace was over all. 
The islands lifted their sides and moved 
nearer by half their distance, bearing with 
them the fleet of fishing vessels, lazily drift- 
ing on their way to the fishing banks. 

It was a morning for dreams, but our rev- 
eries were disturbed by the homely realities 
of sea shore life. A typical water scene 
attracted our attention, and earnest voices 
made us listen. 

Half a mile off shore two fishing dories 
rode lightly on the water, and four strong 
brown arms rested on the oars ; the occu- 
pants were in earnest conversation. 

“Them law makers up at Augusty don’t 
know noth’n what we needs down here. 
They hain’t no business, nuther, takin’ our 
bread outen our mouth—hey, Dave ?”’ 

“I hain’t gut my bill to the store paid 
yit,”” answered Dave. ‘‘My rumatiz wuz 
bad nigh all winter, an’ I run myself ontoa 
bill of bout sixty dollars. What with the 
hens an’ clams we pulled through without 
goin’ on the town. ’Tain’t likely’s we'll 
pull through next winter. What with the 
six child’en an’ the woman eatin’ an’ wear- 
in’ I can’t git ahead. Tim here knows.” 

““We’re all on us into it, Dave. The 
smack paid me sixteen dollars yisterd’y for 
four weeks’ ketch, me’n Ned pullin’ all the 
time like dogs.”’ 

4 


‘Same here. Lord knows me’n Tim 
works arly an’ late—wet? My boots hain’t 
fit no longer, an’ Tim’s is all gone. An’ as 
fer oils—no oils, I can tell ye, under this 
law. John, this law’s agin us. It’ll make 
liars, an’ liars makes thieves, an’ thieves 
makes murd’rers.”’ 

‘*T’ve ben thinkin’, Dave, as the fish wuz 
put here by the ’Imighty, that no law can’t 
stop us takin’ ’em.”’ 

“T’m nigh crazy thinkin’ of noth’n else. 
Here’s my fam’ly an’ my two hands an’ 
me’s don’t know noth’n else; an’ here’s 
the old sea what’s gin my father an’ me a 
livin’. fer years. I tell ye, John, the sea 
hain’t changed; God ’Imighty hain’t 
changed ; but the law makers, what knows 
noth’n of our work, says we shan’t live by 
the sea. The old ocean never’llrundry. I 
say let ev’ry man have his pull an’ his 
rights to the sea. There be strong risin’ 
agin the law up shore.’’ 

The speaker stopped his passionate 
speech to recognize the signal of a cus- 
tomer, and then turned his dory towards the 
cottages. 

‘*Good morning, Dave.”’ 

‘*Never’s one better. God ’Imighty’s 
good. Man makes the world bad by laws.”’ 

‘* Well, what’s up today, Dave?’’ 

‘‘Things is all wrong. I’ve pulled fifty 
traps, an’ here’s just thirteen counts. That’s 
a day’s work for me ’n Tim, an’ the woman 
an’ child’n eatin’ an’ wearin’.”’ 

‘Ts the law hard on you ?”’ 

‘Hard on us? It'll ruin us. I tell yer 
it’s wrong. We’ve our rights to the sea. 
Law don’t make right wrong.”’ 

‘*But you respect the law, Dave?’’ 

‘‘Respects the law? It makes us liars 
an’ thieves. Is it wuss fer me to sell a 
short lobster nor ever afore? The sea gin 
me my rights. Law makers don’t own the 
sea, God ’Iniighty gin us our rights to the 
sea, The dep’ty’s ben roun’; Ed Bass gut 
ketched an’s sot down fer jail. The woman 
cries an’ pulls me back, but I’ve gut to git 
my livin’ outen the water. I hain’t gut no 
respects fer no law what starves me.”’ 

Still talking, Dave backed his dory away 
from the rocks and pulled for home. 

Dave Decker was a typical shore fisher- 
man. He seemed born to his dory. He 
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worked early and late, and it was his boast 
that he kept his family off the town in win- 
ter when the average fisherman of the Neck 
was receiving aid. He had a blunt sense of 
honor and an unpolished integrity that 
marked him a superior among his rough 
neighbors. 

As the August days went by he said little 
about the law. But old friends saw a change 
in his heavy face ; it seemed marked by the 
firmness of a great decision. It was known 
in a general way that he was doing business 
in defiance of the statute. Once, in answer 
to a question from an old customer, he 
pointed to two liquor shops within sight, as 
he said, ‘“‘Hain’t thar a law agin rum? 
Them places is run open to cuss the hull 
Neck. If I sell one short lobster they’ll 
jump ontome. Whar’s justice, sir?’’ 

Spying eyes were set on Dave’s move- 
ments. Whispers from jealous neighbors 
went around, He was the boldest in his 
opposition to the law, and the officer 
watched him closely. Enough evidence 
was gathered to show, that Dave pulled one 
hundred traps; that he and Tim were on 
the water by day and by night; that Tim 
had been seen coming from the cottages at 
night and in the early morning with an 
empty bag under his arm ; that to all ques- 
tions he gave the unfailing reply, ‘‘ Clams.” 
It was well known that Dave had a full car 
of short lobsters concealed somewhere, but 
it could not be found. 

Dave’s pale little wife was daily growing 
paler and more timid. She urged him to 
abide by the law. But he always argued his 
right to the sea andthe winter’s bread; then 
she was dumb. 

“T’m afeared you’ll do suthin’ desp’rate, 
Dave, if ye wunst gits ketched,’’ she one 
day remarked, as Dave left the table for the 
shore. 

“‘Sally, ye keep to yer work, an’ I’ll 
bring bread to the family. If I’ve the 
rights to the sea, I’ve the right to defend 
myself; so keep to yer work an’ don’t 
bother me ’n Tim ’bout ourn. There’s a 
hundred cullin’s under the old dory to bile 
after dark an’ git to the Point. Most 
likely’s me ’n Tim ’ll not be home till mid- 
night. We’ve a thousand for the smack, 
an’ most likely we’ll wait till she comes 
roun’,’”’ , 

She turned to her work of preparing 
clams for the market, meanwhile tending a 
cross baby as best she could. The children 
came along so fast, and her burdens were 
so many, that her will was broken. She 
shrank from a contest with her strong 
willed husband. Dave really loved his 


wife, but their hard lot did not admit of 
much sentiment. To this fisherman, his 
house was the place to eat and dry his 
clothes. His home was his dory ; his na- 
tural element the sea. 

After leaving his wife, Dave repaired a 
leak in the boat, and did not leave the shore 
until after sunset. The moon was rising as 
Tim pushed the dory off and pulled leisurely 
along shore. There was a good sailing 
breeze, and many small craft were playing 
about the harbor. Rounding the Point, 
they came into view of Green Island, an un- 
inhabited pile of rocks, some three miles 
away. They rowed slowly, not wishing 
to reach the island until late in the even- 
ing. They had a big haul to put aboard 
the smack, and wished not to attract atten- 
tion to themselves. The law was against 
them, and they knew that the officers were 
vigilant, so they closely scanned every sail. 
For some time Tim had been watching a 
catboat having a small boat in tow. 

‘* She’s gone behind the island,”’ he said. 

They rested on their oars, The sea was 
purple and gold, but they had no eyes for 
that. Dave looked troubled. After ten 
minutes the craft showed her sails, moving 
away to the eastward. 

‘* Guess she’s a pleasurer,’’ said Dave. 

‘* Don’t see no skiff what she had,’’ re- 
marked Tim. 

‘*She mightn’t had none.”’ 

‘* Thought I seen it.’ 

‘* We'll play off a leetle, anyhow.”’ 

They kept off until nine o’clock. The 
water was free of small boats; and their 
suspicions at rest, they pulled a strong 
stroke for the island. A mile away the 
smack was awaiting them. She, too, was 
evading the law, and took no chances. 

Dave had been promised fifty dollars for 
the car. The venture now seemed safe, and 
as he bent to the oars, he sang aloud. 

In answer to Tim’s look of surprise, he 
said, ‘‘ Seems I hain’t laughed nor sung fer 
months. I hain’t felt safer all summer. 
The smack’ 11 pay cash fer the lot. Both’n us 
needs boots an’ oils; wet feet an’ wet skins 
hain’t good fer rumatiz. The woman hain’t 
gut noth’n what's fit fer wear; an’ the 
child’en with school comin’ on needs 
things.”’ 

They rowed under the lee of the island, 
and easily drifted to where the car was sunk 
in deep water. The bold shores cast heavy 
shadows, and the massive rocks frowned 
upon them. ‘To a romantic boy the situa- 
tion must have suggested smugglers and 
pirates; but Tim was hardened into a man 
at fourteen. The ocean had no poetry for 
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him. He was interested only in the hard 
struggle for bread. Once or twice Dave 
peered cautiously into the darkness, but the 
regular beating of the waves reassured him. 

They floated the carin silence. Opening 
the trap in the top, Tim began to transfer 
the short lobsters to the dory, while Dave 
kept the boat clear of the rocks. 

‘If my count’s right, there’s nigh onto a 
thousand,’’ whispered Dave. 

It was slow work ; but, steadily dipping, 
the dory was at last loaded. 

“We'll make two trips on it, Tim. Guess 
we'll let the car float. ’Tain’t likely’s no- 
body’ll be roun’ here this time o’ night, 
with the wind stiff’nin’, too. Honest folks 
is all in bed—hey, Tim?’’ Dave laughed 
_ at his little joke, while lighting his clay 
pipe for a comfortable smoke on the way to 
the smack. ‘ 

They rested a few minutes, Dave puffing 
great clouds of smoke, while looking about 
him in every direction. Satisfied of safety, 
he said, ‘‘ Coast’s clear, an’ I guess we'll 
git goin’. Wouldn’t the dep’ty laugh to 
see us now ?’’ Dave chuckled at the thought. 
“But he hain’t here; we be masters of the 
sea tonight.’? He pushed the tobacco in 


his pipe with his great thumb, making the 
sparks fly as he puffed the draft clear, and 


then took up the oars. The stroke was ar- 
rested by an unfamiliar sound. Both turned 
in the direction of the rocks, out of whose 
shadows they had drifted. 

“ Hist, Tim !’’ 

“The devil,’ responded the boy. 

‘““Thunder,’’ groaned Dave. 

A small boat shot out of the darkness 
directly towards them. It was too late to 
do anything; they were caught. Some- 
thing that gleamed in the moonlight gave 
force to the voice of the deputy as he called 
to them to surrender. In a moment the 
boat was alongside. 

Dave and Tim were struck dumb. They 
offered no resistance. The hopeless situa- 
tion tied their tongues. The deputy stepped 
into the dory, Tim taking his place in the 
boat with the assistant. No force was nec- 
essary. Dave took up the oars and steadily 
pulled the loaded dory homeward. 

Once he found his tongue to reply toa 
remark : ‘‘It’s hard luck. I own that ye’ve 
gut me, but it’s mighty hard. The lobsters 
is mine. The law’s agin the right. It’s 
mighty hard, sir.’’ 

As the dory touched familiar bottom in 
front of the house, Dave looked at the light 
in the window ; then, turning to the officer, 
he said: ‘The woman’s up fer us; it’ll 
kill her, this comin’ home.” 
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‘*T’ll go to the house with you ; we must 
be at the Harbor by midnight, and we shall 
have to go in the dory.’’ The officer spoke 
kindly as he followed Dave up the path to 
the house. 

They entered the small kitchen together. 
The wife turned from the hot supper that 
she had in waiting. She glanced from 
Dave to the officer, then sank to the bare 
floor without a word. ‘There was something 
big in Dave’s throat as he lifted her in his 
strong arms. ‘‘ Poor Sally, she’s all worn 
out with worry, an’ has heart pains; this’ll 
kill her,’’ he said, as if speaking to himself. 
Then, turning to the officer, his voice rising 
like the gale, while pacing the floor with 
long strides: ‘‘ Ye see the workin’ of the 
law. It’s agin right, sir. God ’Imighty 
gin us the ocean. The law’s no rights tak- 
in’ what I git frum the sea, It’s mine; an’ 
it’s honest work. I say damn the law what’s 
agin justice! I believe’n right, man atween 
man; wrong’s wrong, laws or no laws.”’ 

He stood before the officer in a threaten- 
ing attitude, the pale face of his wife 
white against his brown neck and arms. 

‘Don’t threaten, Dave; you are in my 
power,” said the man quietly. 

‘‘I’m not in your power; I’m in the 
power of the law, an’ the law’s agin the 
right,’’ thundered Dave. ‘‘ The law’s agin 
God’lmighty. If ye be law, I’m agin ye, 
for ye hain’t no rights takin’ the bread 
outen the mouth of the woman here an’ the 
six as issleepin’. I’ll take God’lmighty fer 
judge. He’s not agin the poor; he’ll take 
a han’ in this, sir. Not that I’ve sarved him 
always, but he’ll take a han’; mark me.’’ 

The fainting woman clung to Dave like a 
frightened child ; but he put her off, rough 
even in his tenderness. 

‘‘Keep things goin’, Sally ; what’s with 
the hens ‘an’ clams an’ flounders p’r’aps 
ye’ll weather. I can’t pay no fine, an’ yer 
know what they’ll do; me’n Tim’ll both 
go up.”’ 

He stepped to the door. The children 
talked in their sleep, and the baby nestled 
in the cradle. Dave covered his face with 
his great red hands, ashamed of the tears, 
as he left his door for the first time in sor- 
row and disgrace. 

Like a specter, his wife followed him into 
the night along the path to the shore, talk- 
ing wildly. ‘Dave, don’t do noth’n des- 
p’rate. We’ll live till ye gits back. Don’t 
do noth’n desp’rate. I'll work my fingers 
clean to the bone to keep things goin’. 
Dave—Dave—’’ She clung to him, agony 
expressed in her sobs. 

‘* Don’t cut me up, Sally ; don’t take on. 
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The law’s agin the right, an’ it’ll fail; I 
feel it. They’ll never jail us, Sally ; God’l- 
mighty hain’t dead yit; he cares fer the 
sparrer fallin’, Don’t cut me up, Sally; I 
can’t stan’ cryin’.’”’ He brushed her up- 
turned face with his bearded lips, put her 
from him, and stepped into the boat. 

‘Tim and the assistant had pulled on, and 
were out of sight. It was two hours past 
midnight, the Harbor was three miles away, 
but the sea was still, and the night perfect. 
Dave saw his wife enter the house, then he 
took up the oars without a word. He had 
been rowing for ten minutes, and had just 
rounded the dark rocks of an island. ‘The 
dory was in the deep shadows of the 
wooded shores, when, without warning or ap- 
parent cause, the boat was bottom up. ‘There 
was a struggle, short but intense ; two men 
faced death in silence. Dave seemed to be 
breaking away from a drowning man, or at- 
tempting a rescue. All was over in a few 
minutes; he stood on the rocky shore, 
breathless and alone, his right hand raised 
high towards the lighted heavens. His bare 
feet left great imprints in the white sand ; 
his shirt was open at the neck, showing his 
bare breast. Wet and tangled, his shock 
of iron gray hair fell over his face. Sud- 


denly he plunged into the water, and swam 


the distance to the cove. 

A light still burned in the window. A 
shadow passed and repassed it with mono- 
tonous regularity. Dave approached quietly, 
and peered in. His wife was pacing the 
floor, the picture of despair. She turned to 
see the face against the glass. It must have 
changed since an hour before, for she 
started back with a cry of fright; but his 
voice reassured her, and she unbolted the 
door, quick, eager questions on her trem- 
bling lips. 

‘* Dave, what is it? What’s ye’here fer? 
Dave—ye’re all wet—an’—an’ just afore ye 
looked in the winder I seen him. Dave—”’ 

‘* Seen—seen who ?”’ 

‘‘Him—the deputy. He looked in the 
winder. I hid my eyes, and when I looked 
agin he wuz gone. Dave, where’s he now? 
Dave—I—I’1m afeard of ye, Dave!’’ and the 
agonized woman cowered before him. 

An unnatural fire was in his eyes, Raising 
his right hand, he spoke in solemn, mea- 
sured tones: ‘‘ The law’s agin God’Imighty. 
Him as ye seen at the winder’s gone. He 
won’t come no more.’’ 

‘*But—but, Dave, who——”’ 

‘*The law’s agin the right, agin God’l- 
mighty. The sea’s hisn; he took a han’; 
wrong can’t never stan’ afore the ’Imighty.”’ 
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He said no more. He explained nothing, 
but his suffering wife knew. She forgot not 
the face at the window. It may have been 
the moonlight on the broken panes, but she 
saw a face. Dave walked the floor in silence 
till morning. With her babe at her breasts 
she waited ; she guessed the end. 

The Neck had the news by early morn- 
ing, and a curious and excited crowd of 
imen and women gathered at the cove. The 
dory had drifted ashore, and the deputy’s 
body had been found above the tide on the 
island, a deep gash across the forehead, 
Was it done by the rocks? Some said so; 
others that it was the cut of an oar. 

Groups of fishermen stood here and there 
in earnest conversation. Some more curious 
or bolder than the rest came near the house 
with many suspicious and menacing ges- 
tures. To their surprise and fear, Dave 
opened his door and strode past them to the 
shore. No one blocked his path. He saw 
no one, spoke to none. His feet were still 
bare. He was hatless and coatless. His 
mop of hair fell over his face. Like a pro- 
phet of old, he appeared to the gaping 
crowd as they stepped back to let him pass, 

‘The wind wasincreasing to a gale; but he 
lifted his skiff into the water, and pulled out 
of the cove. 

There was a movement in the crowd as if 
some would follow; but none dared; his 
presence overawed them. One old man 
shook his head as he said, ‘‘ Hold on thar, 
fellers. ’Tain’t Dave ; that’s suth’n super- 
nartural, I’ve heared my mother tell of sich 
things as ’tis blastin’ to go nigh.” 

‘* His skiff can’t live in this sea, nohow,” 
said another. ‘‘ Mark me, we’ll find it 
along shore afore dark.’’ 

And he was right. At noon the skiff was 
found bottom up on the beach opposite 
Green Island. 

All that day the gale increased in fury. 
To one waiting woman it had but one 
sound : ‘‘ The law’s agin the right ; it’s agin 
God’lmighty.’’ And that night, the clear 
moon lighting the wild scene, she thought 
she saw the form of a man above the waves. 
She watched till day, but saw it not again. 

The fishermen steer clear of Green Island 
after dark. ‘‘ Dave haunts it,’’ said one; 
‘“T seen it wunst,’’ declared another; and 
‘‘T heared him callin’ pitiful,” reported a 
third. : 

Upon the rocky isle the sea breaks and 
moans; it gurgles among the rocks, and 
thunders in the caves; shadows play with 
the moonlight ; but old ocean keeps its 
secrets and its dead. 

E. E. Newbert. 
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XXXI. 


HEN Antrim reached Voltamo on the 
time freight at two o’clock in the 
morning, his first concern was to 

call up the train despatcher in Denver, ask- 
ing for areport of the conference in For- 
syth’s room. 

The judge had kept his promise literally, 
giving Disbrow a circumstantial account of 
all that had taken place, and Antrim clicked 
his ‘‘O K”’ at the close of the wire talk with 
the despatcher with a lighter heart than he 
had carried for many days. 

To be sure, everything still hinged upon 
the capture of Gasset; but the blessed 
optimism of youth made light of this con- 
tingency, and the chief clerk threw himself 
down upon the night operator’s bunk in the 
ticket office to snatch a few hours’ rest, 
little thinking that the conclusion of the 
matter still hung in a balance whose beam 
would tip as his own energy and presence 
of mind might decide. 

In the mean time, the net spread so 
promptly by the telegraph had already en- 
tangled the murderer. 

With the criminal’s instinctive distrust of 
small towns to narrow his choice of a refuge, 
Gasset had put his fate into the keeping of 
chance by flipping a coin; heads to lose 
himself in the untabulated crowds throng- 
ing the streets and byways of Leadville, and 
tails to drop from the train at some lonely 
station in the mountains from whence he 
could make his way on foot to one of the 
more isolated camps. Heads won; and 
when, on the second morning of his sojourn 
in Leadville, he learned from the papers 
that his awkward mistake and bad aim had 
disposed of an inconvenient accomplice 
without materially marring his plan of ven- 
geance on Brant, he exulted openly and 
went his way in the face of all men, believ- 
ing that he had safely outrun his evil hour. 

For this reason the Leadville telegram, 
offering a reward for his arrest, was scarcely 
an hour old when a police officer inter- 
Tupted a quiet game of cards in a den in 


lower State Street and laid hands upon the 
winner, a big boned man in a shabby suit 
of pepper and salt. 

Gasset surrendered at discretion, not 
knowing the charge against him ; and, hav- 
ing a just regard for the possibilities of es- 
cape, made no resistance that would war- 
rant the use of the handcuffs, All went well 
until the officer, who was less discreet than 
his prisoner, told Gasset for what he was 
wanted. Whereupon the housebreaker 
caught his breath, set his teeth, smote his 
captor skilfully on the point of the jaw, and 
made a wild dash for liberty. 

The policeman gave chase promptly, 
ignoring the broken jaw, and firing rapidly 
at the dodging fugitive ; but Gasset made 
good his escape, threading the intricacies 
of alleys and streets in the lower town, until 
by the time the hue and cry was properly 
raised, he was free of the houses and skirt- 
ing the side of the mountain overlooking 
California Gulch. Here he might have 
rested securely, but he pushed on over the 
bare mountain side, doubling and twisting 
until he came out, weary and breathless, in 
the stunted pine chaparral opposite the 
railway station at Malta. 

Having thus put the immediate danger 
well behind him, he flung himself down 


- under the trees to wrestle with the question 


of the perilous future. 

From the point he had gained, three ways 
were open to him : to turn his face toward 
the new camps beyond Tennessee Pass, 
trusting to the hospitality of the mountains 
for succor on the journey ; to push west- 
ward over one of the passes of Mount Mas- 
sive to the then sparsely settled gulches 
beyond the main range; or to follow the 
railroad, putting the possibilities of better 
speed and fewer privations against the 
greater hazard of discovery and capture. 

An east bound freight train, crawling 
slowly through the Malta yards, tempted 
him to make an immediate decision ; and 
once more taking his fate in his hands, he 
dashed across the tracks and climbed into 
an empty box car. 


* Copyright, 1895, by Francis Lynde.—This story began in the December, 1895, number of MUNSEY’S. 
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At that moment he had no plan more de- 
finite than the putting of as great a distance 
as possible between himself and the scene 
of his late encounter, but by the time the 
morning sun began to gild the peaks to the 
westward, he had ovtlined one which was 
not less ingenious than daring. 

Knowing that he could not hope to re- 
main undiscovered in the box car after day- 
break, he determined to leave the freight 
train at the first stop ; to wait for and board 
the early east bound passenger; to ride 
thereon until his identity and ostensible in- 
tention were discovered ; and then to take 
the chance of doubling back in the faces of 
his pursuers. 

It was a hazardous game to play, with the 
noose of the hangman at the end of it as a 
penalty for unsuccess, but -he could think of 
no better. If he should be lucky enough 
to send the hunt eastward on a false scent 
while he was making his way deeper into 
the mountains in an opposite direction, 
much precious time would be gained. 

Accordingly, he dropped from the freight 
as it was slowing into the first station, and 
was so far successful as to find a hiding 
place in which he could wait unobserved 
for the passenger train. When that came, 
and he had taken a seat in the smoking car, 
his troubles began afresh. The conductor 
eyed him suspiciously, took his fare to Den- 
ver, and a little later came back to sit down 
for a friendly chat which soon ran into a 
cross examination that made Gasset writhe. 
It was what he had expected and provided 
for, but it came too soon. 

The conductor went about his business 
finally, but Gasset saw with alarm that the 
brakeman immediately took his stand in 
the forward end of the car, a proceeding 
from which he argued that he was already 
under surveillance. 

Gasset’s surmise was entirely correct. 
Since early morning the wires had been 
buzzing with the news of the night ; and as 
the railway was the most obvious:line of 
escape, every trainman was on the watch for 
the fugitive, For this cause, and knowing 
of the reward that was offered, the conduc- 
tor of the passenger thought he was in luck. 
Voltamo was the first station ahead where 
there was an officer; and to Voltamo the 
conductor wired at the first opportunity. 

Antrim was at his post in the telegraph 
office, filling the place of the invalided 
branch despatcher, when the message ar- 
rived, and he took it upon himself to make 
sure that the town marshal and a couple 
of deputies were at the station to meet the 
train. When he heard the locomotive 
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whistle echoing in the upper canyon, he 
seized his hat and ran out to the platform 
to be in at the death. 

A little knot of loungers, knowing what 
was toward, had gathered around the mar- 
shal and his deputies; and all eyes were 
turned in the direction of the approaching 
train. There was a west bound freight in 
the upper yard, waiting, with a man at the 
switch, to pull out after the passenger train 
had passed ; and the rear trucks of the lat 
ter were scarcely clear of the movable rail 
before it was set for the siding, and the 
freight began to worm its way out around 
the double curve. 

The passenger train slid down the steep 
grade to the platform with brake shoes 
smoking, and the conductor swung off and 
caught himself with a quick little run. 

“T’ve got him! He’s in the for’ard end 
o’ the smoker !’’ he cried, and ina flash the 
marshal darted into one end of the car and 
the deputies cut off the retreat at the other. 

Somewhat to the surprise of all three, 
they met in the middle of the car without 
their quarry. There were not more than a 
dozen passengers in the seats, and no one 
of them remotely answered the require- 
ments of the description. The marshal 
promptly threw up a window, and yelled to 
the conductor : 

‘* Come in here and show us yer man!” 

The conductor complied quickly. ‘“ By 
Jacks! He’s gone! He was right there in 
that second seat not more ’n two minutes 
ago when we pulled in over the switches!” 

‘‘Well, he ain’t here now,’’ quoth the 
marshal; ‘‘you hold the train a minute 
while we look through.” : 

The detention was not called for. Vol- 
tamo is a locomotive division station, and 
before the engines were changed, the mar- 
shal and his aides had searched every possi- 
ble hiding place in the train. Antrim knew 
they had done their duty faithfully, but he 
was exasperated at the conductor’s neglect. 

“It’s all your fault, Harker!’’ he said 
hotly. ‘‘You ought to have had sense 
enough to keep your eyes or your hands on 
him !”’ 

‘By Jacks ! 
now ?”’ 

‘* Take your train and go on.”’ 

The man obeyed, glad to be out of it; and 
Antrim turned to the marshal. “Sorry I 
got you out on a wild goose chase,”’ he said. 
“What do you suppose became of him? 
Or did Harker only imagine he had him?” 

‘“‘Oh, he was there, right enough—I 
asked some o’ the passengers in the smoker 
and they saw him—by gravy! Look at 


So I had—but what’ll I do 
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that, will ye?—fell plumb from the top o’ 
the car and never turned a hair !”’ 

Antrim looked and saw much more than 
did the marshal. The freight train hal 
stalled on the double curve, and during the 
detention of the passenger had been back- 
ing and filling to get headway. Just as the 
marshal spoke, a draw bar pulled out, and 
the sudden jerk of the forward section flung 
a man who had been clinging to the roof 
hold of a box car far out into the ditch. He 
was on his feet again in an instant, making 
a quick run fora hand car standing blocked 
on a siding, and Antrim yelled, as he saw 
him kick the block from beneath the wheel 
and scramble upon the deck of the car: 

“That’s your man! Wing him as he 
goes by, or he’ll get away yet—there’s a 
safety switch at the lower end !”’ 

The man threw himself fiercely upon the 
lever of the hand car, and sent it spinning 
down the yard with vigorous strokes, while 
the marshal and his deputies coolly drew 
their weapons and leveled them. 

There was no hurry. The fugitive would 
have to pass within thirty feet of the plat- 
form, and the officers waited until the flying 
target was in easy range. ‘Then the three 
pistols barked almost in unison ; the toiling 
figure dropped suddenly behind the gear 


casing ; and the car sped on with increas- 
ing momentum as it caught the greater in- 
clination of the grade. 

‘‘Pity’s sake! I hope you haven’t killed 
him !’’ gasped Antrim, as they ran down 


the track after the retreating car. ‘‘He’s 
got to talk some before he dies !”’ 

“No fear o’ that,’’ panted the marshal ; 
“he’ll never wag his jaw no more—not this 
side o’ the range—by gravy! Did ye see 
that?” , 

The four pursuers stopped in speechless 
astonishment. The hand car had reached 
the safety switch, clearing it at a bound, 
and alighting fairly upon the rails of the 
main line, and at the same instant the 
crouching figure straightened up and flung 
itself once more upon the swaying lever. 
Two pistols cracked simultaneously, and 
then the car with its laboring burden dodged 
out of sight around a curve in the track. 

“G-g-great Scott! M-m-missed him all 
the t-t-time!’’ stammered one of the deputies, 
whose speech failed him at a crisis ; and the 
marshal flung his revolver down and ground 
it into the ballast under his heel in a fine 
frenzy of impotent wrath. 

Antrim was the first to recover presence 
of mind. ‘Come back with me and we’ll 
atch him yet!’ he shouted, leading the 
way up the yard toward the relieved passen- 
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ger engine which the engineer was about to 
back under the coal chute. A breathless 
minute later they were clambering aboard, 
and the engineer recognized the chief clerk. 

‘Catch that hand car for me, Tom!”’ 
gasped Antrim, struggling for breath and 
coherence. ‘‘ There’s a—there’s a man’s life 
depending on it !”’ 

The engineer nodded and flung the re- 
versing lever forward. One of the yard 
men saw them coming and set the switch, 
and in a twinkling the engine shot out on 
the main line and the chase began afresh. 

Two miles down the canyon they came in 
sight of the hand car darting around the 
curves ahead of them, Gasset had aban- 
doned the lever when the increasing mo- 
mentum of the car made it dangerous to try 
to keep up with the quick strokes of the 
handle, and was crouching on the deck, 
screening himself from his pursuers as well 
as he could behind the gear casing. 

Seeing this, the marshal borrowed the 
stuttering deputy’s revolver, and watched 
his chance for another shot. Antrim shook 
his head, and shouted to make himself 
heard above the din and rattle of the flying 
locomotive. 

‘Don’t kill him; we’ve got to take him 
alive if we can!” 

The marshal lowered his weapon, and the 
engineer beckoned to Antrim. ‘‘ We can’t 
make it,’’ he roared, giving the spinning 
wheels a taste of the air brake. ‘‘He’s got 
the hill with him, an’ that car’ll keep the 
track when we can’t—see?’’ 

Antrim nodded. ‘* Keep him in sight, if 
you can,’’ he shouted back ; ‘‘there’s a let 
up just below here, and maybe we can catch 
him on that.’’ 

And so they did, but they would not if 
Gasset had had the courage of his despair. 
The fusillade of pistol shots, the swift rush 
between the echoing walls of the canyon, 
the ever increasing speed of the bounding 
car, and the sight and sound of the swaying 
and screeching locomotive filled with his 
pursuers, unnerved him, and his hand 
sought the brake lever before he fully real- 
ized what would befall when he slackened 
speed in that tortuous pathway. 

What did befall brought the chase to a 
sudden and disastrous end. The flying 
wheels shrieked under the brake shoes, 
grinding fire from the rails, and leaving a 
thin stream of smoke in their wake; the 
car plunged sullenly through a cutting, 
promising to stop on the reversed curve be- 
yond. Then Gasset saw what would hap- 
pen, and tried to release the brake, The 
lever stuck, and he sprang up to kick it 
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loose, but it was too late. The pursuing 
engine dashed through the cutting, and 
came upon the car before the fugitive could 
jump and save himself. 

The engineer saw him, and did what there 
was to be done; but quick as he was, the 
phutt of the air brake and the crash of the 
collision came at the same instant. 

They backed up as soon as they could, 
and found him beside the track, buried 
under the wreck of the hand car. He was 
unconscious and grievously hurt, but An- 
trim hoped against hope, and begged the 
men to handle him tenderly. They made 
a rude bed for him. with their coats in the 
empty coal pit on the engine, and so got 
him back to Voltamo anda bunk in the 
freight shed at the station. Antrim could 
not neglect his duties, but he did what he 
might, and the physician’s verdict cheered 
him a little. 

‘* He’s a dead man,’’ said the doctor, 
‘and that within twenty four hours, I 
should say ; but he’s likely to revive a little 
toward the last. Have him watched care- 
fully, and get your lawyer where you can 
lay hands on him quick. When he begins 
to find himself, call me, and I’ll try to keep 
him alive till you get what you want.”’ 

All of which Antrim did, though with 
fear and trembling ; and after he had tele- 
graphed Judge Langford, settled down to 
work and wait with what patience he could 
summon. 

The end came in the evening, just as the 
shadows were beginning to fill the deeper 
clefts in the canyon. Gasset revived, and 
asked for liquor; and Antrim sent in hot 
haste for the physician and the lawyer. 

They both arrived in time ; and when the 
dying man was made to comprehend his 
condition, he made no more difficulties, and 
told no more lies than he could help. 

An hour afterward Antrim sent another 
message to the judge: 

Gasset has made full confession and depo- 
sition in legal form. Same to you by express 
on Number Two tonight. Hearty congratula- 
tions to Brant. Will be down day after to- 
motrow. HARRY. 


XXXII. 


‘*So you’ve quite made up your mind to 
leave Denver, have you ?”’ 

It was the day of Brant’s release, and 
Hobart had met his friend at the cell door, 
taking him straightway across to Charpiot’s, 
where they could have a quiet talk over 
their luncheon in oite of the private dining 
rooms. 
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Brant shrugged his shoulders at the assay- 
er’s interrogative remark. ‘‘ That says it- 
self, doesn’t it? After all the free advertising 
I’ve been getting for the past three wecks, 
people will stop and point me out in the 
streets.’’ 

Hobart laughed. ‘I don’t know but they 
will. That’s what you get for trying to play 
the part of Providence. What on earth 
made you do it, George?”’ 

Brant waved the question aside in the 
gesture which flicked the ash from his cigar, 
‘‘More things than your philosophy ever 
dreamed of, Ned. We’ll drop that part of 
the business, if you don’t mind.”’ 

‘* It’s dead and buried from this time on, 
if you say so,’’ rejoined Hobart loyally, 
‘‘When a man makes seventeen different 
kinds of a knight errant out of himself in 
this cold blcoded age, he has privileges that 
we ordinary mortals are bound to respect. 
But what will you do with yourself?” 

‘The one thing needful has been done 
for me. Colonel Bowran didn’t wait to be 
told that I’d probably want to disappear. 
He took it for granted, and got me an ap- 
pointment as engineer in charge of the 
work on the Chipeta Ditch down in the San 
Juan.”’ 

‘* Good place ?”’ 

‘Good pay and a deep grave ; and that’s 
all I care about just now. The colonel says 
there hasn’t been so much asa stake driven 
on the preliminary survey yet; if I take 
it I can drop out of sight and hearing fora 
year or two, any way.”’ 

‘You say ‘if ’—of course, you’ll take it.”’ 

Brant took time to balance his fruit 
knife accurately on the edge of his plate 
before answering. ‘‘I’m not so sure about 
that,’’ he said finally. ‘‘It’ll depend very 
much upon the outcome of a little talk 1 
mean to have with a certain lady.”’ 

‘*Miss Langford ?”’ 

‘‘ Miss Langford’s mother.’’ 

Hobart whistled softly. ‘‘ Going to carry 
it up to the supreme court, are you?”’ 

“Yes; and at once—then I’ll know 
better what I’m going to do.”’ 

‘It’s none of my business, George, but I 
don’t believe the time is propitious.” 

‘Nor I; but it’s all the time I have.’ 

‘‘Oh, that doesn’t follow. And if you 
were to go away and stay till the edge has 
time to wear off—from what you’ ve told me, 
I fancy Dorothy will wait indefinitely.” 

‘Doubtless ; and we’d have to wait in 
any case; but that isn’t the point. When 
I go, 7/1 go, I must carry with me the as- 
surance that bygones will be bygones whem 
I come back.’’ 
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dying man was made to comprehend his 
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told no more lies than he could help. 
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Gasset has made full confession and depo- 
sition in legal form. Same to you by express 
on Number Two tonight. Hearty congratula- 
tions to Brant. Will be down day after to- 
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“So you’ve quite made up your mind to 
leave Denver, have you?” 

It was the day of Brant’s release, and 
Hobart had met his friend at the cell door, 
taking him straightway across to Charpiot’s, 
where they could have a quiet talk over 
their luncheon in one of the private dining 
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Brant shrugged his shoulders at the assay- 
er’s interrogative remark. ‘‘ That says it- 
self, doesn’t it? After all the free advertising 
I’ve been getting for the past three weeks, 
people will stop and point me out in the 
streets.’’ 

Hobart laughed. ‘‘I don’t know but they 
will. That’s what you get for trying to play 
the part of Providence. What-:on earth 
made you do it, George ?”’ 

Brant waved the question aside in the 
gesture which flicked the ash from his cigar. 
‘More things than your philosophy ever 
dreamed of, Ned. We’ll drop that part of 
the business, if you don’t mind.”’ 

‘It’s dead and buried from this time on, 
if you say so,’’ rejoined Hobart loyally. 
‘*When a man makes seventeen different 
kinds of a knight errant out of himself in 
this cold blooded age, he has privileges that 
we ordinary mortals are bound to respect. 
But what will you do with yourself?” 

‘‘The one thing needful has been done 
for me. Colonel Bowran didn’t wait to be 
told that I’d probably want to disappear. 
He took it for granted, and got me an ap- 
pointment as engineer in charge of the 
work ou the Chipeta Ditch down in the San 
Juan.”’ 

‘* Good place ?”’ 

‘Good pay and a deep grave ; and that’s 
all I care about just now. The colonel says 
there hasn’t been so mucli as a stake driven 
on the preliminary survey yet; if I take 
it I can drop out of sight and hearing for a 
year or two, any way.’’ 

‘* You say ‘if ’—of course, you’ll take it.”’ 

Brant took time to balance his fruit 
knife accurately on the edge of his plate 
before answering. ‘‘I’m not so sure about 
that,’’ he said finally. ‘‘It’ll depend very 
much upon the outcome of a little talk I 
mean to have with a certain lady.”’ 

‘* Miss Langford ?”’ 

‘*Miss Langford’s mother.’’ 

Hobart whistled softly. ‘‘ Going to carry 
it up to the supreme court, are you???) 

“Yes; and at once—then I’ll know 
better what I’m going to do.”’ 

‘It’s none of my business, George, but I 
don’t believe the time is propitious.’ 

‘““Nor 1; but it’s all the time I have.”’ 

‘“Oh, that doesn’t follow. And if you 
were to go away and stay till the edge has 
time to wear off—from what you’ve told me, 
I fancy Dorothy will wait indefinitely.”’ 

‘‘Doubtless ; and we’d have to wait in 
any case; but that isn’t the point. When 
I go, 7fI go, I must carry with me the as- 
surance that bygones will be bygones when 
I come back.”’ 
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She sat down again and heard him 
through, impatiently, to be sure, as who 
could help where a daughter’s social stand- 
ing was so nearly concerned, but without 
comment. When he had finished she got 
up and began to arrange the books on the 
table, saying nothing, and giving place to 
some very bitter reflections. 

Her pride was touched in its tenderest 
part, which was not a bad thing ; and her 
mother love was hurt beyond measure, 
which was a sadder. All this had been 
going on, and her husband had known of 
it, while she, who was Dorothy’s mother, 
had been excluded from her daughter’s con- 
fidence. It was not a pleasant thing to 
think about, and Mrs. Langford yielded un- 
gracefully, as was her undoubted privilege. 

‘‘Then I suppose it is your wish that I 
should receive this reformed—this young 
man tonight, is it?’’ she inquired frigidly, 
at the end of a silence that seemed inter- 
minable to the judge. 


‘‘It is, most certainly, my dear. Under 


the circumstances, I think it would be un- 
wise for you to refuse, don’t you ?”’ 

“And am I to say to him——’”’ 

‘* Whatever your own good sense prompts 
you to say; but I would counsel much 
charity and as great a measure of Christian 


forbearance as your creed will sanction. We 
mustn’t be too inflexible with one whose 
intentions are so evidently honorable.’’ 

‘*Oh, intentions, yes! But I’m sick of 
the word. Whois this man that we should 
be called upon to save him at the expense 
of our respectability? Why should we hire 
him to be decent at the price of our own 
flesh and blood? What justice is there ina 
code of morals that makes all things easy 
for him, when a woman who had done what 
he has would be ostracized for life ?”’ 

The judge shook his head in deprecation. 
‘I don’t attempt to account for the subtle- 
ties of the social code; there is doubtless 
much room for improvement. But these 
are generalities. We have to deal with a 
single specific case ; and, as I have intim- 
ated, there are conditions already existent 
which we shall do well to take into account. 
Brant is a man grown, and Dorothy is no 
longer a child. I fancy that neither of them 
will be unreasonable, but in the end they 
will gain their point, with or without our 
approval,’’ . 

‘*That is where you are mistaken, Rob- 
ert ; Dorothy will never set her will up in 
opposition to ours.’’ 

‘Possibly not, but what then? Are you 
willing to take the responsibility of spoiling 
her chance of happiness ?’’ 
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“That is an absurd question, and you 
know it. Surely this man whom she has 
known only a few weeks cannot be more to 
her than we are !”’ 

The judge rose and stood before her with 
a quizzical smile twinkling in his eyes, 
‘Are we really so far beyond our own 
little romance, Martha, that you can say 
that and mean it ?’’ he asked gently. ‘‘ Have 
you quite forgotten a certain headstrong 
young girl, wilful as she was beautiful, who 
set her parents’ wishes at defiance for the 
sake of a poor, struggling young attorney 
who was also an invalid ?”’ 

Her arms were around his neck at that, 
and she hid her face on his shoulder. ‘‘ Oh, 
no, no, Robert,’’ she whispered, changing 
in that swift moment of recollection from 
austerity to lovingkindness, ‘‘ but—but this 
is so different ; Dorothy is so good and pure, 
and this young man is so——’”’ 

‘* Yes, my dear, I know; but let us wait 
and see,’’ he interrupted. 

‘‘It is no use, Robert,’’ she reiterated. 
“‘T can’t change at my time of life. You 
know how I’ve always fought against these 
dreadful misalliances—-and now to sanction 
one in our own family. I can’t do it, 
If he comes here tonight and insists on see- 
ing me, I shall have to tell him the truth, 
hard as it may seem.”’ 

She turned to go away, and the judge 
could do no more, for the time, than slip in 
a parting injunction. 

‘*God help you to do right, Martha—and 
to be merciful. And if the thought of 
Dorothy’s trouble doesn’t move you, don’t 
forget that we may one day have to ask for 
William that which you are about to deny 
to another.’’ 

And when his wife had left him, Judge 
Irangford added yet another to the many 
anxious hours he had measured off in the 
narrow pathway between the desk and the 
book cases, pacing slowly up and down and 
treading out with weary feet the vintage 
which goes to fill up the wine press of dis- 
appointed fatherhood. 


XXXII. 


In the course of a somewhat diversified 
experience Brant had been through a few 
ineasurably perilous passages, and in such 
crises those who liked him least were fain 
to concede his courage. None the less, 
when evening came he went leaden footed 
to the interview with Dorothy’s mother, 
and would have turned back when his hand 
was on the door bell if he had not gone s0 
far as to announce himself beforehand. 
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That having been done, however, there 
was no retreating; and he rang the bell 
nervously at the close of a sharp and dis- 
comforting struggle with his sense of the 
fitness of things. 

Now Hobart, in the goodness of his heart, 
had caused it to be whispered about among 
the younger members of the family that 
Brant would doubtless make his farewell 
call that evening, and for this reason it was 
Dorothy herself who answered the bell. 

Whatever may be said of the young engi- 
neer—and his most loyal apologist is con- 
strained to admit that his shortcomings 
were many and variegated—he was no lag- 
gard in love ; and when he made sure of the 
identity of his unexpected welcomer, Doro- 
thy had no cause to doubt the warmth of 
his passion. Nevertheless, she blushed and 
struggled a little, as what modest young 
woman, however affectionate, would not in 
a well lighted hall which was a thorough- 
fare for the entire household?—and so 
mutely protesting, drew him quickly into 
the parlor. 

“ Only a moment with you, Dorothy,” he 
said tenderly, ‘‘ just to hear you repeat what 
you said last Monday evening. Are you 
still quite sure that you love me?”’ 

She hid her face on his arm—she was not 
tall enough to reach his shoulder. ‘‘I—I’d 
be ashamed to tell you how long I’ve been 
sure of it,’’ she confessed, with sweet 
naiveteé. 

Whereat he kissed the parting of her 
hair, and insisted upon knowing the exact 
moment, 

“It was a long time ago.’’ 

‘* How long ; weeks ?”’ 

“Yes,” faintly. 

** Months ?”” 

“Yes ; please don’t make me tell.”’ 

“TI shall. I’ve got to do a dreadful thing 
in a few tuinutes, and I need all the en- 
couragement I can get. When was it?’’ 

“‘I—I think it began before I even knew 
your name.’’ 

Brant’s memory carried him swiftly back 
over the incidents of their first meeting. 
“Was it when the Hesperus jumped the 
track ?”” 

c No.’’ 

“* Before that ?”’ 

She nodded. 

He thought about it a moment; then 
he said, ‘‘ Dorothy, dear, I loved you well 
enough to fight for you when that brute 
claimed your cup of coffee; but I thought 
you were angry then.”’ 

“T wasn’t.” 

“And waile I was thinking that, you 
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were—’’ he suddenly remembered his late 
blackslidings, and there was real contrition 
in the latter half of the broken sentence— 
‘*God bless you, darling! I wish I’d 
known it sooner; I’d be a little—just a 
very little less unworthy of your love now.”’ 

She looked up with her eyes swimming. 
‘Don’t say that—after what you did. Isit 
very selfish of me to say that I know it was 
for my sake ?’’ 

‘* It’s the simple truth, dear ; I loved you, 
and there seemed to be no better way of 
showing it, at the time.”’ 

‘* There could have been no nobler way. 
How can I ever prove my love as you have 
proved yours?”’ 

‘*It is what I have come to ask you to do 
tonight, dearest. Has Hobart told you of 
my plans?’’ 

‘*No; but Harry has.” 

‘And you approve them—you will wait 
for me until I have found out what manner 
of man I’m going to be with your love to 
lean on?’’ 

‘‘Can you doubt it? That is but a little 
thing ; and it will not be harder for me than 
for you.” 

‘*T hope not, dear—I shall count the days. 
And meanwhile, you must try to believe in 
me, Dorothy—believe that I am striving to 
live as becomes your lover; to win back 
what I may of self respect and honor and 
uprightness. Will you do that ?”’ 

She shook her head loyally. ‘‘ No, I can’t 
promise that ; it would be putting my love 
on probation. I don’t have to try to believe 
in you ; I Anxow what you are, and what you 
will always be—to me.”’ 

‘* Thank you for that word, dear; it would 
hold a worse man than I ever dared to be 
true to his purpose. And now there is one 
thing more; we must have your mother’s 
consent, little one—that’s the other thing 
that brought me here tonight. Will you go 
and send her to me?’’ 

Dorothy hesitated, as well she might. 
‘‘If you are sure it is time——’’ she ven- 
tured to say. 

‘* It is the only chance I shall have,’’ he 
explained; ‘‘ more than that, it’s her due. 
She may well say that I’m a robber, but I 
don’t mean to give her the right to call me 
a sneak thief as well.’’ 

She went obediently at that, and when he 
was alone, Brant began to walk the floor 
and to call up all his reserves of fortitude 
and courage, being well assured that he 
would presently need them. 

While he was yet planning the assault, 
and before the reinforcements were pro- 
perly wheeled into line, the door opened 
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That having been done, however, there 
was no retreating; and he rang the bell 
nervously at the close of a sharp and dis- 
comforting struggle with his sense of the 
fitness of things. 

Now Hobart, in the goodness of his heart, 
had caused it to be whispered about among 
the younger members of the family that 
Brant would doubtless make his farewell 
call that evening, and for this reason it was 
Dorothy herself who answered the bell. 

Whatever may be said of the young engi- 
neer—and his most loyal apologist is con- 
strained to admit that his shortcomings 
were many and variegated—he was no lag- 
gard in love ; and when he made sure of the 
identity of his unexpected welcomer, Doro- 
thy had no cause to doubt the warmth of 
his passion. Nevertheless, she blushed and 
struggled a little, as what modest young 
woman, however affectionate, would not in 
a well lighted hall which was a thorough- 
fare for the entire household?—and so 
mutely protesting, drew him quickly into 
the parlor. 

‘‘ Only a moment with you, Dorothy,”’ he 
said tenderly, ‘‘ just to hear you repeat what 
you said last Monday evening. Are you 
still quite sure that you love me?”’ 

She hid her face on his arm—she was not 
tall enough to reach his shoulder. ‘‘I—I’d 
be ashamed to tell you how long I’ve been 
sure of it,’’ she confessed, with sweet 
naiveté. 

Whereat he kissed the parting of her 
hair, and insisted upon knowing the exact 
moment. 

‘It was a long time ago.”’ 

‘*How long ; weeks?’’ 

“ Yes,”’ faintly. 

** Months ?”’ 

‘Yes ; please don’t make me tell.’’ 

‘I shall. I’ve got to do a dreadful thing 
in a few minutes, and I need all the en- 
couragement I can get. When was it?’ 

‘*J—I think it began before I even knew 
your name.”’ 

Brant’s memory carried him swiftly back 
over the incideuts of their first meeting. 
‘‘Was it when the Hesperus jumped the 
track ?”’ 

“ec No.”’ 

** Before that ?” 

She nodded. 

He thought about it a moment; then 
he said, ‘‘ Dorothy, dear, I loved you well 
enough to fight for you when that brute 
claimed your cup of coffee; but I thought 
you were angry then.”’ 

‘*T wasn’t.”’ 

‘*And while I was thinking that, you 
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were—’’ he suddenly remembered his late 
blackslidings, and there was real contrition 
in the latter half of the broken sentence— 
‘*God bless you, darling! I wish I'd 
known it sooner; I’d be a little—just a 
very little less unworthy of your love now.” 

She looked up with her eyes swimming, 
‘‘Don’t say that—after what you did. Isit 
very selfish of me to say that I know it was 
for my sake ?”’ 

‘* It’s the simple truth, dear ; I loved you, 
and there seemed to be no better way of 
showing it, at the time.’ 

‘*There could have been no nobler way. 
How can I ever prove my love as you have 
proved yours?” 

‘Tt is what I have come to ask you to do 
tonight, dearest. Has Hobart told you of 
my plans?’’ 

‘*No; but Harry has.”’ 

‘*And you approve them—you will wait 
for me until I have found out what manner 
of man I’m going to be with your love to 
lean on?’’ 

“‘Can you doubt it? That is but a little 
thing ; and it will not be harder for me than 
for you.”’ 

‘*T hope not, dear—I shall count the days, 
And meanwhile, you must try to believe in 
me, Dorothy—believe that I am striving to 
live as becomes your lover; to win back 
what I may of self respect and honor and 
uprightness. Will you do that ?”’ 

She shook her head loyally. ‘‘ No, I can’t 
promise that ; it would be putting my love 
on probation. I don’t have to try to believe 
in you ; I know what you are, and what you 
will always be—to me.’’ 

‘‘ Thank you for that word, dear; it would 
hold a worse man than I ever dared to be 
true to his purpose. And now there is one 
thing more; we must have your mother’s 
consent, little one—that’s the other thing 
that brought me here tonight. Will you go 
and send her to me?”’ 

Dorothy hesitated, as well she might. 
‘“‘If you are sure it is time ” she ven- 
tured to say. 

‘“It is the only chance I shall have,” he 
explained; ‘‘ more than that, it’s her due. 
She may well say that I’m a robber, but I 
don’t mean to give her the right to call me 
a sneak thief as well.”’ 

She went obediently at that, and when he 
was alone, Brant began to walk the floor 
and to call up all his reserves of fortitude 
and courage, being well assured that he 
would presently need them. 

While he was yet planning the assault, 
and before the reinforcements were pro- 
perly wheeled into line, the door opened 
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mother; ‘‘I had thought—that is, I had 
been led to believe, that you came upon 
quite a different errand, Mr. Brant.”’ 

‘‘Oh, of course—he came to see Dothy,’’ 
said Will with boyish brutality ; ‘‘ but that’s 
all right ; they’ll have time enough to say 
any quantity of good bys while you're help- 
ing me to pack. Come on up stairs with 
me, please; I can’t begin to find half of 
my things if you don’t help me.”’ 

Mrs. Langford gave up in mute despair, 
and Brant was beginning to think that his 
errand would have to go undone, when Will 
rescued the vanishing opportunity by rush- 
ing off to begin his preparations. The 
mother and her visitor were left alone to- 
gether for a moment, and Brant seized his 
courage with both hands. 

“Mrs. Langford, one moment, if you 
please ; you know why I came here to- 
night, and what I meant to ask. My hap- 
piness, which you may justly ignore, and 
that of your daughter, which is of far 
greater moment, depend upon your answer. 
Will you give it me now, or must I wait un- 
til I have earned a better right to it?” 

He spoke hurriedly as the occasion con- 
strained him, and she heard him through 
without interruption. When he paused, 
she took his arm a little stiffly and led him 
toward the door. 

“You will find the family in the sitting 
room, Mr. Brant, and I hope you’ll excuse 
me if I go up stairs to help William. And 
as I may not come down before you go, I 
will bid you good by now. I hope you will 
do well, and—and that you will succeed in 
whatever you undertake.’’ 

They had reached the hall, and she held 
out her hand. Brant took it and bowed. 
“Then I am to understand i 

‘“This—that I am willing to be neutral 
and to wait.” 

“It is all I ask,’”? he said gratefully, 
quelling a sudden insurrection of joy that 
threatened to unseat his self control. 

“Tt is all I can promise now; be lenient 
with me, Mr. Brant, as I shall try to be 
with you. You know my views, and you 
also know whether they are unsupported by 
justice and reason. I will say frankly that 
Icame down a few moments ago to urge 
you to spare me; I could not reconcile my- 
self to this thing that you and my daughter 
have set your hearts upon. But while I de- 
layed you forestalled me with my son. He 
is my hostage, and I surrender him to you 
because I can’t help myself, but when you 
return I shall require him at your hands. 
Deal gently with him, I beg of you—for his 
sister’s sake, if not for mine.” 
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She turned to go up stairs, and he stood 
aside to let her pass. ‘‘God do so to me, 


and more, if I do not regard him as 
the son of my own mother,’ he said 
solemnly, and the promise touched her. 

‘“T believe you—and trust you,’’ she 
added, pausing on the step above him, 
‘‘ Now go and join the others in the sitting 
room; they’ll all be glad to see you.”’ 


XXXIV. 


WHEN Brant entered the family sitting 
room he found his welcome so nearly an 
ovation as to be almost embarrassing. 
Hobart and Antrim were both present ; and 
seeing the need for a diversion, the chief 
clerk promptly covered Brant’s confusion 
by retelling the story of the exciting chase 
and capture in the canyon. 

When the narrative was well under way, 
Dorothy came over and sat beside Brant, a 
proceeding which moved Isabel to carica- 
ture them on the fly leaf of the book she 
had been reading. Antrim’s story, however 
graphically circumstantial in the telling, 
could not be made to last forever ; but be- 
fore it was finished Brant had found a safe 
anchorage in self possession, and thence- 
forth the evening waned pleasantly and all 
too swiftly. 

The family gathering, being an environ- 
ment hopelessly inhibitive of any approach 
to confidential téte-a-tétes, was not exactly 
what the newly graduated lover would have 
chosen for his farewell visit; but in the light 
of his late good fortune he could ill afford 
to quarrel with the social amenities, and 
when Antrim rose to go he did likewise. In 
taking leave, he tried to show forth the 
length and breadth of his gratitude to the 


‘judge. 


‘*T haven’t had a chance to thank you for 
your good offices,’ he began, but the judge 
protested at once. 

‘* Not a word, my dear boy; it was little 
enough that you would let any of us do till 
this small woman brought you to your 
senses. *Do you be good to yourself—and 
to William; and let us hear from you as 
often as you can,”’ 

‘I'll do that, you may be sure—no, Ned ; 
I shan’t tell you good by; you’ve got to 
come to the train and see us off. Don’t 
let Will load himself up with too much 
dunnage. Good by, Mrs. Hobart; I’m 
very glad to have met you, and I hope we'll 
be thrown together again somewhere in this 
uneasy sieve of a world. Miss Isabel, I’ve 
a small bone to pick with you, but it’ll keep 
till I get back, if Dorothy doesn’t——”’ 
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‘‘Now, then; are you going to take all 
night for it ?’’ called Antrim from the hall ; 
and Dorothy gasped and drew her lover out 
of the group at the door, reproaching him 
as she went. 

‘‘ How dare you tease Isabel ?’’ she whis- 
pered, when they reached the semi privacy 
of the veranda. 

‘‘Dare?—I’d dare anything; I believe 
I’m fey tonight with happiness,’’ he re- 
joined. ‘‘Dorothy, dear, listen; your 
mother has graciously consented to put me 
on probation.’’ 

‘J haven’t,’’ she replied firmly, ‘‘and I 
never mean to. God save you and bring 
you back to me, George.”’ 

The others were coming to the door, and 
Brant drew her out of the broad beam of 
light streaming out from the hall lamp. 
‘Love me hard, little one,’’ he said ten- 
derly, taking her in his arms; ‘‘I shall de- 
pend upon it every waking minute and 
dream about it when I’m asleep. God keep 
you, sweetheart—good by !”’ 

He left her leaning against the pillar, 
and vaulting the railing ran down the path 
to overtake Antrim. They caught the down 
town car at the crossing, and Brant, having 
a heartful of tender thoughts to docket and 
file away, was not sorry for the few minutes 
of uninterrupted solitude in the well filled 
vehicle. They both got off at Larimer 
Street, and as they went together toward 
the Plainsman building, Brant ventured to 
ask his companion how it fared with him 
and Isabel. 

‘Oh, it’s all right—as you might have 
seen if you’d had half an eye for what was 
going on around you this evening. I sim- 
ply made a gtatuitous ass of myself, that’s 
all of it.’’ 

‘*T told you so,’”’ said Brant, with frank 
brutality. ‘‘ But how about the ghost of art 
—is it safely laid ?”’ 

‘*Not much,’’ quoth Antrim; ‘‘on the 
contrary, it has materialized. We’re to be 
married next month, you know, and the 
old man has promised me a half year’s 
leave. The judge is going to send us to 
Europe for a flier, and Isabel proposes to 
put in the time in an art school.”’ 

‘** You’re a lucky dog ; but what will you 
do, meanwhile ?”’ 

“‘T’ll have to confess that rather ‘ gets’ 
me; play second fiddle to my artistic wife, I 
suppose. ButI can stand it, if she can; and 


there is one thing about it—it’ll be either. 


kill or cure, and I don’t care much which, 
so long as I have her.’’ 

‘““That’s the eminently proper way to 
look at it, and you can afford to be philo- 
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sophical—she’s worth it,’’ declared Brant 
loyally. 

‘*You don’t have to tell me that—going 
up to see Forsyth ?”’ 

They had reached the Plainsman build- 
ing, and Brant stopped at the stairway, 
‘“Yes ; I want to bid him good by. You'll 
be at the train in the morning ?”’ 

“Sure; good night, if I don’t happen to 
see you again.’’ 

Brant climbed the various flights of stairs 
to the music of the jarring presses, and 
found the night editor floundering eye deep 
in a sea of copy. He extricated himself 
when he saw who was his untimely visitor, 
and wrung Brant’s hand cordially. 

‘*Glad to see you, old fellow—and that’s 
more than I’d say to anybody else in this 
my evil hour. The colonel told me you 
were going out in the morning, and I was 
afraid we’d miss. How is everything? 
Been over to the judge’s?”’ 

‘Yes. Everything is as well as it could 
be, and as far as possible from what I de- 
serve,’’ said Brant, with becoming humility, 

‘Good! That is what I hoped for. Now, 
I suppose you’re going out with a clean bill 
of health and the wind free on the quarter, 
and that’s right; all you have to do from 
this on is to stand by and stick to your 
course, square your little account with the 
proprieties like a man and a gentleman, and 
then you can come back and have the best 
there is in the box.’’ 

‘*T have the promise of that already,” 
Brant confessed, ‘‘and more; I have a 
chance to prove up on my claim in the 
mean time. Will Langford goes with me.” 

‘Good for you!’’ exclaimed Forsyth 
heartily. ‘‘ That’s by long odds the best 
thing that could possibly have happened. 
You’ll make something of him if you try— 
there is bound to be good in any boy who 
has a man like Judge Langford for his 
father—and the responsibility will hold you 
up tothe mark if the other things should 
happen to lose their grip. But there’s no 
fear of that, I imagine.”’ 

‘TI should hope not, ’’rejoined Brant fer- 
vently. ‘‘I shouldn’t be worth saving if 
they did. And I’m thankful for my chance, 
Forsyth. I’ve thought a good many times 
in the last three weeks that I didn't want it 
—that I’d be quite willing to quit and leave 
the job unfinished’; or rather, I had a vain- 
glorious idea that I was going to finish it in 
a single heat. That was all wrong, and 1 
see it now; there was a decent foundation 
stone at bottom, but the superstructure was 
framed in vanity and weather boarded with 
self conceit. You and the others have 
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changed all that, and I’ve had a sight of 
myself that makes me as humble as I used 
to be obstinate; as distrustful of my own 
good notions as I have been self sufficient. 
So I can only promise to try to live up to 
your belief in me; and if I fail, to try again. 
Can I say more ?”’ 

‘‘ Not if you protested all night.’’ 

“TI thought not. Well, give me God 
speed, and I’ll vanish and leave you to your 
evil devices.”’ 

Forsyth pushed back his chair and went 
to the door with him. ‘‘Good by, old man 
—God bless you. Give my love to the Sil- 
ver San Juan, and let me hear from you.”’ 

Brant promised, and had felt his way to 
the head of the dark stair well, when he 
thought of something else and went back. 

“There’s another thing, Forsyth,’’ he 
said, catching the editor before he had time 
to bury himself ; ‘‘it’s about Jarvis. Can’t 
you do something to take the crook out of 
his elbow? It’s going to become chronic, 
first thing he knows.”’ 

“T’ve been thinking about that ‘right 
p'intedly,’ as our Southern friends say. 
He’s only a social drunkard, as yet, but he’ll 
be tippling solus before long if he isn’t 
taken in out of the wet. I’m minded 


to give him the city desk when Stafford 


leaves. That will keep him out of the 
streets and where I can watch him,’’ 

‘*Good enough,”’ said Brant; ‘‘ that is 
all he needs. I might have known you had 
your eye on him. Good night.’’ 

He closed the door gently, and groped in 
the dark passage for the stair, whose wind- 
ing rail led him presently to the sidewalk. 
It was a starlit October night, frosty and 
flawless, and the hush of midnight sat upon 
the city, transmuting the deserted streets 
into mystic rivers running bank full with 
the quietude of the universe—a silence giv- 
ing back the footfalls of the late pedes- 
trian in rapping echoes that seemed to pro- 
test sharply against its marring. Brant 
turned his steps toward his room, going 
softly as one who treads reverently the 
aisles of a great temple, and drinking in the 
thin, clean air gratefully as a blessing that 
had lately been denied him. 

And as he went, he began to realize that 
he had come at last to the real parting of 
the ways ; that with the new day would be- 
gin a new life, with its cares and its respon- 


sibilities, its untried labors and its untasted 
rewards. He would be no longer a free- 
booter, knowing no law higher than his own 
ungoverned impulses. He had given pre- 
cious hostages to society, and with the ris- 
ing of another sun he would gird himself 
and go forth to take his place among those 
who walk uprightly and fearlessly in the 
sight of all men. 

With that, the wheels began to turn, and 
memory had its will of him, picturing anew 
the events which had befallen since that 
other silent night on the slopes of Jack 
Mountain, and setting forth in faithful 
sequence the shifting scenes of the small 
tragicomedy in which he had stumbled so 
blindly through his part. 

In the retrospect he could look upon it 
dispassionately, as one whose point of view 
is beyond the footlights ; and the entrances 
and exits of the players moved him pro- 
foundly, thrilling him with a late emotion 
which the swift march of the action had 
crowded aside. 

Saving only him to whom the bill of the 
play gave the title rdle, how faithfully they 
had all interpreted their difficult parts! 
Hobart’s time tried affection; Forsyth’s 
outspoken and unsparing friendship; An- 
trim’s gratitude and loyalty; the judge’s 
heroic unselfishness ; Dorothy’s unswerv- 
ing love and trust—these were constant 
quantities, emphasized in every line and 
scene; and the others, even to the two 
villains, were at least consistent. Only the 
man Brant had been uncertain and hesitant, 
swayed and blown about by the breath of 
each fresh gust of adversity, There was 
honest humility in the verdict, and it was 
comforting to know that the last line was 
spoken and the drop curtain of the present 
had come down to interpose its folds be- 
tween these scenes of the past and the un- 
trodden stage of the future. 

He quickened his pace. The lights were 
out and the playhouse was deserted. The 
audience had seen and heard, and it 
would applaud or execrate, each after his 
kind. And when the last carriage had 
driven away, and the lobby loungers had 
gone their ways into the night, the players 
might slip out unseen and unremarked, to 
be forgotten until the prompter’s call bell 
should again summon them to take their 
places behind the footlights. 


THE END. 
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IV.—THE GOULDS. 


THE LATE JAY GOULD, HIS ANCESTRY, AND THE GENERATION THAT HAS SUCCEEDED 
HIM—THE GREAT WALI, STREET KING’S AMBITION TO FOUND A DYNASTY 
OF MULTIMILLIONAIRES, 


OMMODORE VANDERBILT once 
gave it as his judgment that almost 
all those who became wealthy by their 

own exertions would admit that the most 
hard earned part of their money was the 
first thousand dollars. Jay Gould, on the 
other hand, is reported to have said that it 
was more difficult to keep a fortune than to 
make one. Whether the two men based 
their opinions upon their personal experi- 
ences or not, it is probably a fact that the 
first Vanderbilt was compelled to struggle 
for a longer time, and in a calling that in- 
volved harder physical toil, to earn his 
little capital of one thousand dollars, than 
to obtain any of those great sums which 
afterwards swelled his fortune. On the 
other hand, Mr. Gould perhaps made the 
same amount with less difficulty than he 
experienced in his subsequent operations. 

It is certain that the list of men who have 
obtained great wealth will suggest the truth 
that is in Mr. Gould’s theory. The record 
shows a score or more of men who, in the 
generation in which Mr. Gould was pro- 
minent, made fortunes and afterwards lost 
them; while the number of those who 
created vast estates, as he did, and who died 
possessed of them, is exceedingly small. 

Jay Gould began a career as a money 
maker not so much because he had any love 
of money for itself, as because his qualities 
of intellect were such as compelled him to 
seek the excitement, and to exercise the 
abilities, which the creation of a fortune out 
of nothing but intellectual force involves 
and requires. Commodore Vanderbilt was 
almost old enough to be his younger rival’s 
father when that great battle was waged be- 
tween them in which the honors were at 
least equally divided; for neither came off 
the better or the worse from the encounter. 
It established, however, Gould’s reputation 
for organizing and combating ability. No 
man had ever before faced the redoubtable 
commodore without suffering. 


From that point Mr. Gould carried on a 
campaign for the creation of wealth which 
in some. of its aspects suggests the impetu- 
ous cavalry warfare of Sheridan, in others 
the obstinate strategy of Grant, and at 
times also the diplomacy of a Beaconsfield 
or a Bismarck. It was once said of him by 
Senator Conkling, that had he chosen diplo- 
macy for his career, and been born and 
bred in a country where diplomacy is a 
great vocation, he would have matched and 
overmatched the greatest continental mas- 
ters of that kingly craft. 

Mr. Gould was not very much interested 
in his ancestry, or if he was he did not re- 
veal that interest to any but his own family. 
His genealogy, however, has been traced by 
others, and is set forth in the published 
records of the Burr family—connected with 
the Goulds by marriage—and of the Mores, 
his mother’s people, whose name is borne 
by numerous land owners, lawyers, and 
merchants in and around Delaware County, 
where he was born. The Mores and 
Goulds were both of Scottish cvigin. The 
latter first came to America at the middle 
of the seventeenth century, settling in Con- 
necticut. Abraham Gould was one of the 
first officers commissioned in his State’s 
Revolutionary service, and was lieutenant 
colonel of his regiment—the Fourth Con- 
necticut—when he was killed in action, 
during Tryon’s raid upon the town of Dan- 
bury. Mr. Abraham Gould Jennings, of 
Brooklyn, a descendant, and a distant 
cousin of the Goulds, possesses the sword 
Colonel Gould carried when he fell. 

At the close of the Revolution, the 
Goulds moved westward from Connecticut 
to the region of the upper Delaware. 
But it is not with the ancestry of Mr. 
Gould so much as with his immediate de- 
scendants, and the family which has been 
created by his wealth, that the interest of 
today is concerned. It was apparent, some 
years before Mr. Gould’s death, that his 
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Jay Gould. 


From a photograph by Bogardus, New York, 


purposes nad changed, and for that reason 
his methods. When an attack was made 
upon his. credit, when it was alleged that 
he had no substantial fortune to justify his 
vast operations, he did one of the most 
amazing things ever done by any capitalist, 
violating all the traditions and even rules of 
financial management, as Grant violated 
the rules of war when he abandoned his 
base and swept around Vicksburg. Mr. 
Gould summoned a few friends to his office, 
and there exposed to them stocks and other 
securities aggregating some fifty millions 
of dollars in value. 

“These,”? he told them, ‘‘are all mine, 
and they are sufficient to protect my 
credit.” 

So it was known at that time, some 
twelve years before his death, and when he 
had scarcely passed his fortieth year, that 


with his brain as his only capital he had 
within twenty years accumulated one of the 
greatest existing fortunes. 

It was about that time that Mr. Gould in- 
vested in certain railroads in the Southwest. 
When some surprise was expressed that he 
should have gone so far away from home, 
and put his money into almost bankrupt 
roads, in a comparatively unsettled region, 
he replied that he lad taken these railroads 
as other men invest in expensive amuse- 
ments. He wanted to see what he coulddo 
with them. If he lost, he would not lose 
very much; if his plans succeeded, he 
would have established a new railway sys- 
tem. Thus it was seen that Mr. Gould was 
now bent upon creating rather than upon 
gaining his money by speculation—a pro- 
cess which often involves destruction. So, 
too, having great faith in the future of the 
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telegraph business, and in the capacity of a 
single controlling corporation to make per- 
manent and sure profits, he turned his at- 
tention to the telegraph company with 
which he became so closely identified. The 
development of the elevated railway system 
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At the time of his death, Mr. Gould was 
only a year or two older than was Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt when he first gained a 
place among America’s richest men. Of 
his five children, only two had reached 
manhood’s estate. The eldest, George, had 


George J. Gould. 


in New York, also, was beginning to sug- 
gest the permanence and the profit to be 
found in a large investment in these rapid 
transit roads. Thus in the last ten or 
twelve years of his life Mr. Gould turned 
conservator, seeking not so much to in- 
crease his fortune vastly as to protect it 
amply, so that it might be left unimpaired 
to his children. 


for some time practically managed his 
father’s interests in the Missouri Pacific 
system, in the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and in the Manhattan Elevated 
corporation ; and he had done it with abun- 
dant skill. The second son, Edwin, who had 
been a companionable youth among his 
mates, fond of sports, a trooper ina cavalry 
company of the National Guard, had, it was 
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Furlough Lodge, Near Hardenourgh, New York—George Gould’s Place in the Catskills 


Drawn by William Thomson from a photograph. 


thought, inherited more of his father’s 
fondness for commercial venture than 
George. At all events, he embarked in 
some enterprises upon his own account, 
none of them speculative, and chief among 


them being a large corporation for the 
manufacture of matches. The third son,: 
Howard, was a mere lad when his father 
passed away, and had not revealed the bent 
of his mind. He was full of health, and of 


The Gould House at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, Now the Residence of Miss Gould. 


From a photograph by Byron, New York. 
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Mrs. George J. Gould. 
From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, 


New York, 
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Miss Gould's Conservatories. 


From a photograph by Byron, New York. 


the spirits which are the sign of health; 
especially fond, as all the family was, of the 
theater, but having that keen sense of 
family pride which is essential if the for- 
tune of the house is to be preserved intact. 
Frank Gould, the youngest son, is now 
nineteen years old, a studious and promis- 
ing boy, who is studying civil engineering, 
and meanwhile laying 
the foundations of his 
business training in his 
brother Edwin’s office. 


The two daughters differed somewhat in 
temperament, but nevertheless each of them 
had a full understanding of the responsibil- 
ity which was upon them as great heiresses, 
Helen, the eldest, inheriting those gentle 
and charitable impulses which were among 
the crowning graces of her mother, became 
interested in philanthropic work. For the 
mere sensations of social intercourse she 
seemed to care no more than her father. 

The youngest daughter, Anna, stepped 
from girlhood directly to the responsibilities 


Edwin Gould's Residence at Irvington-on-the-Hudson. 


Drawn by William Thomson from a photograph by Byron, New York. 
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of married life. As a countess of an old 
French line, she enjoys the exclusive and 
refined society which the real nobility of 
France still maintain; and if she be of 
dreamy or romantic disposition, she may 
think, in her palace that once sheltered 
Marie Antoinette, of the joys and sorrows of 
that historic heroine. 

The fortune which at Mr. Gould’s death 
was appraised at about seventy four iil- 
lions, is thought to have increased so that 
it is now as much as eighty millions, and 
perhaps more ; at all events it has not been 
diminished. It will be preserved intact, 
since it is held for the most part in trust, 
and by a trusteeship which is not likely to 
be involved in dissensions. When this 
generation passes away, and the grandchil- 
dren of Jay Gould inherit, then there neces- 
sarily must come some subdivision of the 
property. It has been the rule in this 
country that great estates do not remain 
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Edwin Gould. 


Drawn by V. Gribayédoff. 


intact beyond the fourth generation. At 


the 


same time the division which must 


The Niagara, Howard Goulds ‘‘ Twenty Rater’’ Yacht. 
From a photograph by West, Southsca, England. 
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Kingdon and Jay, the Two Eldest Sons of George J. Gould 


From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York, 


sooner or later be made, carries with it such 
enormous possessions as to make the two 
or three branches of the family as wealthy 
as was its originator. Thus the two branches 
of the Astor family are each richer than 

yas the original Astor, although the fourth 
generation now possesses the fortune. So, 
too, the two elder branches of the Vander- 


bilt family have each greater wealth than 
Commodore Vanderbilt devised to his son. 
And it is probable that under the manage- 
ment of its trustees—George, Edwin, How- 
ard, and Helen Gould—the Gould estate, 
when it comes to be divided, may in its di- 
visions equal the original amount which 
its founder left to his children. 
T. S. Hebard. 
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Mrs. Edwin Gould 


From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York. 





INSUFFICIENCY. 


DEAR lover, give me back my troth again, 
And let me go, thy kiss hot on my lips! 
The blood is bursting from my finger tips, 
And every breath I draw is living pain. 
Far, far below I see the placid plain 
Which once was home ; the sea, the vagrant ships ; 
The loitering river through the lowland slips, 
Marking its way in music to the main. 


Kiss me once more, and let me go in peace! 
I cannot breathe beside thee on the height ; 
The sweet, small things beneath me, out of sight, 
E’er drag ne downward. Grant me swift release 
While yet I worship, lest there come a night 
Pierced through and through with love’s wild obsequies. 


Besste Gray. 





Officers of Company C, Grammar School 54, New York. 


OUR SCHOOLBOY SOLDIERS. 


THE BEGINNING AND RAPID GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT THAT AIMS TO MAKE MILI- 
TARY DRILL A PART OF THE AMERICAN BOY’S EDUCATION—THE AMERICAN 
GUARD, AND THE CADET COMPANIES OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
AND CHURCHES. 


HE movement for the ad- 
option by the public 
schools of a system of 
military instruction, 
which first took prac- 
tical shape only three 
years ago, has out- 
grown the most san- 

guine hopes of its early pro- 
moters, and promises to be- 
come a really important 
factor in American life. 

Although the pupils of 

private and public schools in 
various cities and towns had 
fora number of years been 
organized as military com- 
panies, it was not until 1893 
that a concerted effort was 
made to secure the general 
introduction of military drill 
as a part of the instruction 
given in the public schools. 
The Grand Army was one of 
its earliest and most influential promoters. 
In August of the year mentioned, Lafayette 


“Port Arms!" 


Post, of New York City, passed resolutions 
setting forth the advantages that would re- 
sult from a much wider extension of the 
system of military training, and urging 
that it be adopted in all the schools of the 
country. Accompanying the resolutions 
was a memorial which was presented at the 
national encampment of the great veterans’ 
association, held at Indianapolis in Septem- 
ber, 1893. At that meeting the expediency 
of giving our schoolboys an elementary 
knowledge of military matters was urged, 
and a plan was outlined for an organized 
movement to influence educational authori- 
ties to provide for the introduction of a 
suitable drill, This memorial was unani- 
mously adopted, and the encampment fur- 
ther recommended that department com- 
manders should call the attention of all 
Grand Army men to the importance of the 
subject. 

Accordingly, local committees were 
formed to promote necessary legislation, 
action by school boards, and, where pos- 
sible, aid by provision of arms, equipments, 
and instructors, The result was the cre- 
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ation of a widespread interest in the subject 
throughout the country, and—in spite of a 
few expressions of opposition—the rapid 
growth of favorable public sentiment. 

To forward the Grand Army’s work in 
this direction, Commander in Chief Lawlor 
organized a special staff, of which General 
George W. Wingate, of Brooklyn, was 


OUR SCHOOLBOY SOLDIERS. 


the American Guard, as the youthful sol- 
diers are called. 

The advantages of the system are so 
self evident that only a bare outline of 
them need be given. First, as to the phy- 
sical benefits. ‘The form of drill suggested 
includes not only the manual of arms and 
marching, but a thorough ‘‘setting up” 


Ambulance Corps, First Battalion of the American Guard (Grammar School 87, New York). 


From a photograph by the Columbian Photograph Company, New York. 


appointed special aid, with charge of all 
matters pertaining to military drill in 


schools. Department aids were appointed 
in thirty five States, care being taken to 
select comrades who were in a position to 
devote their time and ability to promoting 
the objects of the special staff. A pamphlet 
containing information in regard to the 
benefits of the system advocated, and sug- 
gestions for introducing it into schools, was 
prepared by General Wingate, and circulars 
and letters on the subject were printed and 
distributed among the educational authori- 
ties of the country. Valuable assistance was 
given by the press, which has greatly helped 
in securing the formation of companies of 


exercise which makes boys erect, active, and 
alert. A free, graceful carriage of the body, 
the proper position of arms and shoulders, 
and the use of the limbs in motion and re- 
pose, are among the things which are 
thoroughly taught. It is not intended that 
the drill shall take the place of athletic 
sports in the high schools, but its service 
in developing the pupils of graded schools 
will be an excellent preparation for other 
forms of exercise. Instead of slouching 
carriage, awkward gait, and careless ap- 
pearance, the drill inculcates neatness in 
person and clothing, a firm step, and a 
straight and graceful figure. The slow and 
heedless are taught quickness of eye and 
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Officers of St. George’s Cadets, New York, in Camp. 


ear, head and foot, and in after life will be 
brighter and stronger for the hours spent 
in their company’s ranks. 


Still more important are the mental and 
moral lessons directly or indirectly given 


in the course of military instruction. The 
boys are taught to be brave, honorable, 
and manly; that they must be obedient, 
courteous, and respectful ; that they must 
protect the weak, be helpful to their com- 


Officers of Cadets, Berkeley School, New York. 


From a photograph by Pach, New York, 
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rades, and above all else be truthful and pa- 
triotic. ; 

During the three days’ celebration of the 
centennial of President Washington’s in- 
auguration, which took place in New York 
in April and May, 1889, the most notice- 
able feature of the great industrial parade 
on the third day was the marching of four 
thousand schoolboys. As the regiments 
from the various schools passed by the re- 
viewing stands along the line of march, their 
perfect alignment and precise movements 
evoked storms of applause. The opinion 
generally expressed—by President Harri- 
son, among others—was that the boy sol- 
diers made a better display compara- 
tively, than the National Guard. 

The excellent showing made on this occa- 
sion was a testimony to the earnest efforts 
of a few New York grammar school princi- 
pals. Prominent among these early advo- 
cates of the American Guard were Princi- 
pals Boyer, of School No. 87, and Gaddis, 
of School No. 54. These gentlemen had 
for years promoted the drilling of school 
children, outside of school hours, and had 
set an example which others had followed. 
When the suggestion of uniformed compa- 
nies as a part of the public school system 
came prominently before the educational 
authorities of the city, the experience of 
the schools in which a somewhat similar 
drill had been tried was the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of its general adoption. 

In October, 1893, the first battalion of the 
American Guard was organized in Grammar 
School No. 87, at Amsterdam Avenue and 
Seventy Seventh Street, by Principal E. H. 
Boyer. The equipment consisted of a dark 
blue coat with State buttons ; blue trousers ; 
belt, cartridge box, and bayonet sheath; 
brown canvas leggings, cap with wreath and 
the letters ‘‘ A. G.,”? and white gloves. The 
total cost of the uniform was a trifle over 
ten dollars. The name ‘‘ American Guard,”’ 
suggested by Principal Boyer, was adopted 
at a meeting of the municipal board of edu- 
cation, The instruction given in the first bat- 
talion, and generally followed in all other 
schools, consists of the West Point and set- 
ting up drill ; facings and salutes ; marching 
by squads ; manual of arms, and regular drill 
by company and battalion. The younger 
boys carry wooden guns, while those in the 
upper grades are furnished with cadet rifles. 

In December, 1894, an ‘‘ advisory council 
for military instruction in the public 
schools’ was formed by the board of edu- 
cation, and the principals of the grammar 
schools, the commanders of the Grand 
Army posts, and the army and navy officers 
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stationed in New York, were invited to 
membership. Active measures for the pro- 
motion of military drill were at once com- 
menced, Bills providing for both State and 
national recognition of the American Guard 
were prepared, and sent to Albany and 
Washington. The former passed both 


. branches of the Legislature, but was vetoed 


by the governor on account of an appropri- 
ation of $25,000, which had not been pro- 
vided for in the estimates. The bill intro- 
duced in Congress was not brought to a vote, 
but is expected to come up again. 

Through the efforts of the advisory coun- 
cil a number of public exhibitions, showing 
the proficiency of the boy soldiers, were 
given in some of the regimental armories 
and elsewhere. The system was rapidly 
extended until there are now in New York 
more than sixty schools in which compa- 
nies have been formed. ‘The total mem- 
bership is almost thirty thousand, half of 
which is uniformed. On Memorial Day of 
last year sixteen regiments of the American 
Guard, numbering more than ten thousand 
cadets, paraded down Fifth Avenue, crea- ' 
ting the greatest enthusiasm by their pre- 
cise, orderly marching, and erect and sol- 
dierly carriage. 

While New York has been making sol- 
diers of her scholars, other cities and towns 
have been active on the same lines. The 
report of General Wingate at the Grand 
Army encampment at Louisville,last August, 
shows that the movement is gradually 
spreading over the whole country. In 
Maine, the city of Portland not only author- 
izes military instruction in its schools, but 
has appropriated money to purchase Spring- 
field cadet rifles for the boys. ‘The public 
schools in Concord, Nashua, Manchester, and 
Laconia, New Hampshire, all have compa- 
nies of uniformed schoolboys, whose drill, 
discipline, and appearance are reported as 
excellent. It isexpected that similar compa- 
nies will be formed in all towns of the State 
having a high school with an average at- 
tendance of forty, and legislative recogni- 
tion will be secured at the first opportunity. 

In Connecticut, a number of towns and 
cities have already adopted some form of 
drill in schools, notably Norwich, where 
companies of uniformed cadets paraded last 
year on Memorial Day. In Rhode Island, 
Providence alone has twenty five public and 
private schools where a system of drill is 
practised. There are four companies at 
Brown University, and a score or more of 
churches have organized cadet bodies. 

In Massachusetts, military drill is given 
in about sixteen cities, Boston having taken 
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the initiative several years ago. The Boston 
School Regiment’s annual parade is a fea- 
ture which is growing more popular each 
year. In Brookline, Lowell, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Woburn, and Hyde Park, military 
drill in the high schools is obligatory. In 
other cities and towns it is optional with 


the pupils, who, as a rule, are anxious to. 


join the companies. 

In New York State, outside of the me- 
tropolis, about twenty cities and towns 
have adopted the military drill, Brooklyn 
leading in the number of pupils enrolled 
in companies. Principal William Felter, 
of Grammar School 15, in Brooklyn, has 
a uniformed battalion of two hundred boys, 
and Grammar School 44, under the super- 
vision of Principal Campbell, has nearly as 
large anumber. Nearly all the pupils in the 
Brooklyn schools are drilled in the “ setting 
up’’ exercises, facings, and marching by 
fours. In Elmira, Ithaca, Hornellsvil'e, 
Jamestown, and elsewhere, regularly organ- 
ized and equipped companies of boys are in- 
structed in the principles of military train- 
ing; and in other cities, where the drill 
system is not in vogue, steps are now being 
made to introduce it. 

Reports from the Southern and Western 
States are not so encouraging, yet even 
there the idea has taken hold and is making 
progress. In Omaha, there is a battalion of 
about four hundred high school cadets, who 
are drilled by a regulararmy officer. Their 
soldierly appearance may be judged from 
the engraving on page 461. Some of their 
officers will be detailed this year to instruct 
the boysin the graded schools. In Ottawa, 
Kansas, the school board has adopted mili- 
tary instruction and reports good results. In 
Denver, there are five companies of uni- 
formed and well drilled boys in the public 
schools, and action has been taken to orga- 
nize military, companies in the State 
University and the preparatory schools 
connected with it. In the State University 
of Idaho there are two companies of cadets, 
uniformed and commanded by lieutenants 
from the regular army. In Arizona a bill 
was passed by the Legislature last year, 
authorizing military instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. ‘The Seattle high school has a 
company of fifty boys, uniformed and 
equipped with cadet rifles. 

Coming back to the East, the national 
capital has eleven companies of high school 
cadets, uniformed and fully equipped with 
arms furnished by the Secretary of War. 
The question of extending the drill to the 
Washington grammar schools was recently 
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considered by the board of trustees, and a 
favorable report sent to the commissioners 
for the District of Columbia. Final action 
is expected to be in favor of military train. 
ing in all the schools. 

Delaware is preparing to adopt a system 
of drill in the grammar and high schools of 
Wilmington, under the direction of Lieuten- 
ant Frier, U.S. A. There are now four com- 
panies of the boys’ brigade in Wilmington, 
In Baltimore, there are several companies 


‘of boys in connection with the public 


schools, and the question of adopting the 
drill in all the schools has been under con- 
sideration by the city council and the school 
board. It is probable that their decision 
will be favorable to the drill. 

Second in point of numbers only to those 
of the public schools are the cadet compa- 
nies of the private schools; while so far as 
the thoroughness of the instruction is 
concerned, the latter bodies are doubtless 
much in advance of the public institutions. 
Among the private schools noted for their 
finely drilled and equipped cadets are the 
Berkeley School and the La Salle Insti- 
tute of New York, the boys of the former 
being drilled under the personal super- 
vision of Principal White. 

In addition to the drill in public and 
private schools, there have in recent years 
sprung up, all over the country, cadet com- 
panies in connection with churches of vari- 
ous denominations, some of them numbering 
hundreds of boy soldiers. The illustration 
on page 462 shows the officers of the cadets 
of the well known Episcopal church of 
St. George, New York. There are also 
many companies of temperance cadets, who 
are drilled in practically the same manner 
as the pupils of the public schools. 

Recent events have brought the question 
of national defense prominently before the 
public. If this country has rights which 
it desires to assert against the pretensions 
of foreign powers, it must be prepared to 
fight for them. Military authorities have 
recently agreed in urging the drilling of the 
millions of American schoolboys as a useful 
training for a volunteer force, which could 
go to the front without losing time in learn- 
ing the rudiments of war. Without the heavy 
burden of the French and German system, 
we should secure much of its benefit, by 
having practically the whole male popula- 
tion trained to some extent in military 
Hence it ‘is likely that before long 
military drill will be established everywhere 
as a part of the American common school 
system. 

Whidden Graham. 
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COLUMBIA’S CHAIR OF MUSIC. 

The appointment of E. A. MacDowell to the 
chair of music at Columbia has been received 
everywhere with favor, and it is hoped that 
the man who is widely recognized as our nfost 
brilliant composer will henceforth have more 
time to devote.to his work. He has been one 
of the busiest men, teaching, conducting, and 
giving concert tours, leaving himself, during 
the winter, absolutely no time for composing. 
In summer it has been his habit to take a 
house in the country, wear off his fatigue, and 
begin his serious work. He never usesa piano 
in composing. 

In giving Mr. MacDowell time to add to our 
scanty score of compositions, the new chair 
will probably perform its chief public service. 
Its lack of wider usefulness will not be due to 
any shortcoming on the part of its occupant. 
Mr. MacDowell has the soul of a dreamer, as 
his music shows, but his practical every day 
work also shows him to be a man of affairs, so 
that so far as he is concerned the professor- 
ship will be conscientiously filled. The ques- 
tion is whether the technical course at Colum- 
bia is a wise one. American college youth 
seems to find the study of music as foreign to 
its wants as the average American finds wine 
with his dinner. It may be good and cheap, 
but he does not care for it. The study of 
music in a broad sense, as a fine art—of its 
history, its effect upon civilization, its general 
character—is necessary in a liberal education, 
but there appears to be no real demand for 
instruction in counterpoint and harmony at 
our universities. 


WIELDERS OF THE BATON. 

Ithas been definitely announced that Man- 
cinelli will return to the Metropolitan Opera 
House in the autumn. There has been a great 
deal of discussion between the friends of Seidl, 
and those who want Mancinelli back. There 
is no doubt that Seidl is one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest conductor of Wagnerian music 
now living. Wagner himself so considered 
him. But Mancinelli is the best all around 
conductor who has ever been at the opera 
house. Seidl conducted only the German 
operas last season, and for these he deserved 
the greatest credit ; but another than Bevignani 
was certainly needed for the important work 
Temaining. 

Some of Seidl’s friends seem to consider him 
wronged by the admiration which Walter 
Damrosch has received during the past year. 
The matter was entirely in their own hands. 
Mr. Damrosch, by his public spirit, has given 
the country the benefit of his talents and enter- 
prise, and he deserves his reward, quite irre- 
spective of the claims of any of his contem- 


poraries. Comparisons are odious and en- 


tirely unnecessary. 


OPERA IN LONDON. 

Covent Garden’s list of singers for this 
season comprises almost all of the famous 
names we know on opera programs. ‘This 
London company enjoys advantages given to 
no other in the world. Singers who come from 
there to America are paid larger salaries, 
generally averaging from two hundred to five 
hundred dollars a night. It is startling to be 
told that in many cases they receive nothing 
at all at Covent Garden, and many of those 
who are young and unknown gladly pay sub- 
stantial sums to be allowed to sing there. To 
have been noticed at Covent Garden assures a 
singer a favorable reception here. 

Eames, who has made such strides in repu- 
tation during the past winter, may sing the 
title réle in Cesar Franke’s ‘‘Chiselle’”’ at 
Covent Garden this year. This was one of her 
triumphs at Monte Carlo. Mme. Eames seemed 
to gain in confidence, and become in a meas- 
ure a new woman under her winter’s triumphs. 
People had forgotten that after all this beauti- 
ful young woman was little more than an in- 
experienced girl, and that Melba and Calvé at 
her age were far behind her in achievement, 
when they compare the three. 


AN ENGLISH OPERA. 

At last we have a successful grand opera in 
English. It was written by Dr. Villiers Stan- 
ford, and is called ‘‘Shamus O’Brien.” It 
smacks strongly of the Irish soil, and quotes 
some of the famous old Hibernian melodies 
which Plunket Greene has made familiar to 
American audiences, ‘The very spirit of Irish 
humor has been transferred to the whole 
opera, and it had an instant success in London. 

The composer has already gone to work 
upon*another theme. He wisely took his 
lesson from Dvorak, Tchaikowsky, and Sme- 
tana, and instead of imitating the older men 
of a foreign country, wrote music which he 
himself thoroughly understood, and whose 
spirit was familiar to his countrymen. 


MUSIC VERSUS FRESH AIR. 

A number of New York women have been 
trying to get Theodore Thomas in the Madison 
Square Garden for the late summer months, 
for a series of cheap concerts. It would seem 
that the experiment at the Metropolitan Opera 
House should have proven conclusively that 
New Yorkers do not want anything of the 
kind. The average New Yorker does not wish 
to sit under a tight roof to listen to anything 
during the summer. He does not care to 
promenade to music, using it as an accompani- 
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ment to conversation. And he finds himself 
too little of an enthusiast to sitin a hot room 
and do nothing while an orchestra plays, when 
he can hear the light and popular airs and feel 
the breath of the sea at the same time. 
Theories of what the people want and what 
they ought to enjoy are not always compatible 
with the facts. 





ROSENTHAL’S AMERICAN TOUR. 

Moritz Rosenthal, who is to appear in Am- 
erica next year in a tour which he hopes will 
in some degree copy Paderewski’s success, 
has been obliged to cancel his London engage- 
ments for this year on account of illness in his 
family. From his home on the shore of the 
Adriatic, he writes to America respecting his 
coming tour. He modestly remarks that he 
requires no advertising, that all he wants is a 
piano and a public, and the rest will take care 
of itself. : : 

It is eight years since Rosenthal was here, 
but many musical critics declare that at that 
time he surpassed Paderewski. He is com- 
paratively young, having been born in 1860. 
He was one of Liszt’s pupils. But the critics 
are leaving entirely out of the question the 
magnetism which is the charm of Paderewski’s 
appearances. ‘The Polish pianist throws an 
individuality into his work which gives a dis- 
tinct and peculiar impression—an impression 
which no other artist of this day seems able 
to create. 

A NEW PIANIST OF PROMISE. 

Miss Laura Danziger, whose portrait we pub- 
lished some months ago, promising a bright 
American future for her, made her New York 
début in April with brilliant results. Itis very 
difficult for a new pianist to make a footing 
with us just now. Paderewski has shown what 
can be done, even in these busy days, bya 
pianist of genius ; but managers are afraid to 
put an untried artist before the public, and the 
manager must have faith before the public can 
express itself. Miss Danziger’s success was 
instant. She gave a program such as has 
been given by no woman since Esipoff, and 
her fine, sure touch, and her forcible tech- 
nique, allow her great liberty as an interpreter. 
She can give her whole attention to the spirit 
of her rendering, the instrument being entirely 
under her control. 

After her artistic success at the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, Miss Danziger played in Troy, and 
proved that she has the essential magnetism 
for a popular artist. In the hall at Troy were 
three thousand people, not all of whom could 
have been lovers of classical music, yet this 
girl of eighteen, who if she were a boy would 
be called an infant prodigy, played the works 
of the masters in so spirited a fashion, that as 
she came back for her last encore half the au- 
dience was standing on the seats. 





RALPH BERNHEIM AND PADEREWSKI. 
Another young pianist who will make his 
début next winter does so through the advice 
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of Paderewski, who heard him play many 
times during the past season. Ralph Bernheim 
is the nephew of Moses Ezekial, the sculp- 
tor, and the friend of Liszt. His interpreta- 
tions of Chopin are said to be remarkable. He 
plays his chosen composer with flowing grace 
and an insight into the subtleties of the musi- 
cian poet. 

Paderewski’s advice to Mr. Bernheim was 
remarkable. He told him not to put himself 
under the guidance of any one master abroad, 
buteto study for himself. His connections, his 
mentor told him, would make it possible for 
him to live in a thoroughly artistic atmosphere, 
to know and hear all of the great musicians 
and to study their methods, but not to attach 
himself to anyschool. This from a man who 
clung almost entirely to Leschetiszky is odd ad- 
vice, and presupposes great talent and origi- 
nality on the part of the young musician to 
whom it was given. 

Paderewski will playin London during the 
present season, but his American tour has 
thoroughly exhausted him, and he announces 
that he will give up performing in public 
almost entirely for the next three years, devot- 
ing himself to composition. He will, however, 
come back to his American admirers for a tour 
with the New York Liederkranz. 





IN HONOR OF MOZART. 

For the first time the emperor of Austria has 
officiated at the unveiling of a monument to a 
musician. The archdukes and almost all the 
court appeared to do honor to the ceremony, 
surrounded by the literary and artistic men of 
Europe. 

The new statue of Mozart is erected in the 
Albrecht Platzin Vienna, just behind the opera 
house. It is the work of a well known Aus- 
trian, Victor Tilgner, who died a week before 
the unveiling. The monument represents the 
musician standing erect, his hand on an elabo- 
rate music desk. Symbolic figures surround 
him. 





THE FAME OF SCHUBERT. 

A hitherto unknown overture by Franz Schu- 
bert has been discovered. Sir George Grove 
has long looked for a symphony which Schu- 
bert was known to have written, but which 
had disappeared, and was thought to have 
been used by a grocer for wrapping paper. 

At the time of the musician’s death, his 
world did not know him asa genius. Dvorak 
has pointed out that the Viennese were uot 
so much to blame, as only seven years elapsed 
between the publication of his first work and 
his death ; and that he was known to them as 
asong writer. Rossini and Beethoven were 
both alive, and their greatness overshadowed 
any new talent. 

In many ways Schubert foreshadowed 
Wagner, particularly in his use of brass 11- 
struments softly played. His knowledge of 
form was wonderful. Some of his greatest 
works were written when he was a boy under 
twenty. Year by year his fame grows until 
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today all musicians acknowledge him as one 
of the greatest and most original geniuses 
that ever lived. . 


THE DE RESZKES AND WAGNER. 

One by one, all singers who are imbued with 
the modern spirit fall under the charm of 
Wagner. The de Reszkes, particularly the 
younger, held out against the great German 
composer for years, but finally, when Paris, 
which had once hissed him, set Wagner up as 
a popular idol, Jean de Reszke saw a great 
role in 7ristan, and studied German that he 
might be able to interpret it. Opinions con- 
cerning his success have been various. When 
he sang the part with Mme. Nordicain Chi- 
cago, this spring, he and the rest of the singers 
agreed that it was the finest performance of 
the opera they had ever known. Calvé and 
Melba went upon the stage, after it was over, 
to express their delight. They said that up to 
that moment they had been only half hearted 
admirers of the Wagnerian music drama, but 
after seeing Nordica and Jean de Reszke as the 
passionate lovers, they could only call it a sub- 
lime work. 

When Nordica and de Reszke played “ Tris- 
tan and Isolde’”’ during the spring season in 
New York, Mme. Klafsky sat in a box. Mme. 
Klafsky has a very expressive face, and she 
puts no mask upon it. She thought the per- 
formance funny, and she said so, if features can 
speak. But in words she only mildly remarked 
that she thought Germans best understood the 
master. 

Jean de Reszke is to sing his 7rzs¢an to Al- 
bani’s Zso/de in London. The Queen of Eng- 
land does not believe in deserting old friends 
because fickle youth has leftthem. It would 
be interesting to hear Mme. Klafsky’s frank 
comments upon Albani’s rendition of Wagner’s 
love goddess. 

MUSIC IN ITALY. 

Berlioz has always said that in the last analy- 
sis, paradoxical as it may sound, Italy is the 
least musical of all nations. His opinion will 
probably be indorsed by Saint-Saens. Every- 
body must allow that the Parisian organist is a 
thorough and finished musician. Not long ago 
his ‘‘Henry VIII’? was to be produced in 
Milan, and the composer traveled down there 
to conduct the last rehearsals, and to see that 
the opera was properly given. It had been 
very successful in Paris. To his surprise, it 
was received with complete indifference, and 
he was not called before the curtain or compli- 
ménted in any way. 

Italy may be disinclined to accept a French 
composer, but she is flocking to hear Wagner. 
The great German whom she once hissed is 
played oftener during the season than are her 
own masters, 

FORTUNE’S FAVORITES. 

It is one of the romances of the musical 
world that most tenors are accidental discov- 
eries. A man may be a beggar today, but if an 
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accident discloses that he has a golden throat, 
there are many people ready to develop it, and 
bring the owner into training for the great for- 
tune which the world is ready to give him. 

During Mme. Melba’s recent stay in 
Chicago she is said to have discovered a mar- 
velous tenor whom she has sent to Europe to 
be educated, promising Jean de Reszke that he 
will never be missed, because her new protégé 
will be more than ready to pick up his laurels 
when he lays them down. p 

The history of the operatic stage says that 
Waclhitel began life as a postilion. Lefranc, 
the great tenor of the last generation, was a 
porter ina railway station, who was singing 
about his work when Gounod passed that way 
and snatched him up tofame. Itis interesting 
to know that the railway porters of Marseilles, 
his native town, supported him for a time. 
Campanini was a blacksmith, who was singing 
at his forge when his discoverer heard him and 
took him away to glory. De Lucia was a 
drummer boy. 

Jean de Reszke for years was not a tenor at 
all, but a baritone, singing in small towns and 
attracting no particular attention. His sister 
made a hit in Paris, and secured an engage- 
ment for her two brothers. Patti was the prima 
donna who first had the mortification of seeing 
her audience desert her for the new tenor. 
She has never sung with him since. 


A MUSICIAN OF A PAST GENERATION. 


Lizst, who knew women so well, often spoke 
of Clara Schumann, who died not many weeks 
ago, as the most sincere woman and musician 
he had ever known. ‘In every respect fault- 
less, she has through earnest application, 
energy, will power, and self sacrifice, arrived 
at a mastery that bears her own infallible 
stamp. Many make more noise, few make 
more music.’’ 

Clara Schumann was the daughter of Fred- 
erick Wieck, a musician of considerable note. 
She was a very precocious child, and made her 
début as a pianist at the age of nine. At twenty 
one, after a most romantic courtship, she mar- 
ried Robert Schumann, She was his inspir- 
ation, the source of the genius that gave to the 
world his poetic compositions. Schumann 
was a law student when she became acquainted 
with him, but she changed the whole current 
of his ambitions. She saw the composer in 
the simple student, and after their marriage 
she devoted her heart and soul and talent to 
aid the development of her husband’s possi- 
bilities. She colored every one of his works 
by her sentiment and delicacy of perception. 

Mme. Schumann’s own fame rests primarily 
upon her skillasa pianist. She was the greatest 
of her sex. No woman of modern times, what- 
ever her gifts, was more admired by her contem- 
porary workers. Mendelssohn, Chopin, and 
Meyerbeer were her friends. In her child- 
hood Goethe said that she was the most won- 
derful child that ever lived. In herearly years 
she played Beethoven almost entirely, but later 
she turned to the newer men. 
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THE LITTLE BLUE BONNET. 


THERE were some whothought her the most 
beautiful woman at the Falls. Her gowns were 
as pretty as any one’s; she was amiable, and 
she was popular ; yet she was sitting by herself 
in a corner of the lonely veranda, wishing she 
had never been born. 

Her wretchedness dated but half an hour 
back. And the origin? A trifling thing 
enough. 

Hugh Tracy, the big, brown traveler re- 
turned from across the seas, had been holding 
forth to the group in the breezy parlor of the 
Falls House, herself among the rest ; his theme, 
the maidens of the Old World. 

“I presume the maid of Athens ere you 
parted gave, oh, gave you back your heart?”’ 
That was lazy Ned Lyon’s inquisitive drawl. 

““She never had it.’?’ Hugh’s answer was 
flat footed, not to say square toed. 

‘* How about the maids of Castile, Saragoza, 
et cetera ?’’ 

“Ditto,” said Hugh. “I didn’t flirt with 
one of them.”’ 

“You always were miserably unromantic 
and shamelessly matter of fact,’? complained 
Ned. ‘Don’t suppose you’ve got a lock of 
hair to bless yourself with, or ever picked up 
a trophy of any kind to moon over.” 

‘I’m not very moony,’’ owned Hugh, “ but 
I’ve got one keepsake in my possession that's 
worth all the locks and fans and gloves and 
dead flowers you’ve accumulated in your bril- 
liant career—a souvenir of the one who will be 
Mrs. Hugh Tracy, if there is ever to be any 
Mrs. Hugh Tracy.’’ 

Then it was that the world crumbled away 
from Rena’s feet, and left her treading on 
nothing, asit were. She had never given Hugh 
Tracy a‘‘keepsake’’ that she could by any 
effort recall. Alone, in a dark corner of the 
shadowy veranda, she sat, and the never ceas- 
ing plash of the Falls filled her ears with a 
miserable melody. 

He found her there. It was her big white 
sleeve that caught his eye, as a cool snow drift 
might have done, and he invaded her corner 
without ceremony. ‘They were old friends. 

“Rena,” he said easily, ‘‘ you don’t know 
what a funny comparison I’ve been drawing 
between your very stylish belleship and the 
little round dumpling I played with when we 
were kids—excuse the word. Do you remem- 
ber yourself?” 

“Vaguely,’’ she answered ; ‘‘it’s a long time 
ago. ” 

“I can see you,’’ he said, smiling at the re- 
collection, ‘‘as plainly as if it were yesterday. 
You were fat enough to roll. You used to 
wear a short red dress, and an apron that was 
generally splashed with water. Your shoes 


were always unbuttoned. Your hair invariably 
got touzled up and stuck about like a lot of de- 
moralized yellow tassels ; and you used to wear 
(when you weren’t recklessly bareheaded) a 
little sunbonnet of blue stuff, with a kind of 
ruffied lid at the back that was fastened to the 
other part with big white buttons like small 
soup plates. Your favorite mode of wearing 
it was to cock it over one eye, so that you 
looked like a jolly little blonde pirate. Do you 
remember that bonnet ?” 

“You draw an alluring sketch of me,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Yes, I do have some recollection of 
such a bonnet—a blue gingham. I lost it, I 
believe.”’ 

““You used to lose lots of things, first and 
last,’ said Hugh. ‘‘ Sometimes I found them.” 

They were both silent. The moon, just 
risen, was struggling with a long, ragged cloud, 
The music of the Falls throbbed in the air. 

Presently he spoke again : 

““We’re old friends, you see, Rena, and I 
have been wanting, for a good while, to show 
you that souvenir I spoke of tonight. I have it 
with me. Would you like to see it?”’ 

Oh, the sobbing of those monotonous Falls! 
Her heart beat time to the dismalrhythm. But 
she spoke quietly: 

fe Sig 

He took a little package from his pocket, and 
laid it in her lap. 

“T found it in the burdocks one day,” he 
said. 

She unwound the soft tissue paper from the 
package, and held it up. The moon had gotten 
the better of the cloud now, and rolled out 
with a deluge of clear, brilliant light. She 
could easily distinguish what she held. 

It was the little old blue gingham bonnet she 
had worn and lost so long ago. 

Hattie Whitney. 


CONSCIENCE. 


ANNETTE was happy. For the first time in 
months her husband was able to sleep at night. 
She said to him that it was the sea air; it 
always cured insomnia; but she knew that it 
was because every revolution of the screw 
brought him nearer and nearer to Paris. 

It had been fourteen years since he had 
seen Paris. He had left it little more than 
a boy, a mere adventurer into the world, and 
while he had prospered and made a little for- 
tune and married her away out in San Fran- 
cisco, he had never been quite happy. Every 
spring the restlessness had come upon him, 
and he had begged to sell the business and go 
back ‘‘home.’”? At last, when he became thin 
and sleepless, she could hold out no longer. 
They were on their way. 

All day he would laugh and talk of the scenes 
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of his young manhood. He told her of the 
little old church in the ‘‘ quarter,” where the 
chimes rang, and of the rock down by the 
river where he played as a child, and later— 
He would sigh just there, and Annette, with 
vague jealousy, would change the subject. She 
knew that later it had been a trysting place 
where he had gone with some sweetheart, some 
girl who had owned his heart before she 
knew it. 

He would not stop in London, but hastened 
on. It was night when the train reached Paris, 
and they had not dined. He took her toa 
little hotel of which friends on the ship had told 
them. Although he was usually so tender and 
considerate, now that he was so near his goal 
he could wait no longer, and he left her alone 
at once. ‘‘ But it is late,’’ she said. ‘‘ Wait 
until morning and I will go with you.”’ 

“No! No!’’—putting her hands down as she 
would have held him. “I cannot wait. I 
have conie thousands of miles, I must go.’ 
He trembled with excitement, and there was 
sweat on his brow. 

The moon was brilliant. Across the bridge 
he sped, and up through the quarter he had 
once known. It was all changed. Whole 
streets had been obliterated to make room for 
new ones ; the little church with the chimes 
was gone, but he did not seem to knowit. He 
moved swiftly, like a man walking in his sleep, 
among the shadows of his brain. At last he 
came to the spot on the river where the rock 
had been. It was no longer there, but he did 
not seem to know that either. He bent down 
suddenly and began feeling about on the stones 
as though he had lost something. 

A straight figure, pacing behind in the 
shadow of houses, stopped for a second, and 
then came swiftly toward him. As a heavy 
hand rested on his shoulder, he sprang to his 
feet with a frightened cry, and looked into the 
grim face of an officer of police. 

“You need not look for the knife,” the 
officer said. ‘“‘It was found just after you 
killed her, long before the stone was moved. 
We have been watching for you for fourteen 
years. We knew you would come back sooner 
or later. ‘They all do.”’ 

And Annette, vaguely jealous, sat up and 
waited for him. Anna Leach. 


ONE WOMAN’S JUDGMENT. 


IN a pleasant room, where the soft glow of a 
shaded lamp cast its warm light, were two 
people, aman and a woman, The woman was 
twenty, perhaps, and tall and slender. Her 
face was unusually pretty, with its round, girl- 
ish outlines and the sweet curves of the mouth; 
but the gray eyes were thoughtful and dreamy, 
telling of the exalted ideals and noble pur- 
poses that are ours in the springtime of life. 
The man stood near her, looking down with a 
gentle yet amused smile. He was thirty or 
more, and his face hinted of battles fought and 
won, of manhood which had struggled with 
the world and yet retained its tenderness. 
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‘What is it, Ruth? What is this terrible 
something which may come between us and 
separate us forever? Tell me, and let me show 
you that itis made only of April snows, and 
will melt away.’’ 

‘“You mustn’t treat it so lightly, Richard,” 
she answered, with a troubled look. “It’s a 
very serious question, and one which is grow- 
ing in importance, and—we women must do 
our duty at any cost. Miss Rogers told me 
that.’’ 

‘“Oh, bother Miss Rogers. I beg your par- 
don, but what has that estimable old maid to 
do with us? What is the question, Ruthie ? 
You quite make my hair stand on end when 
you call me Richard in that tone.” 

““* Dick’ is much too frivolous,’’ she said, 
‘‘and Miss Rogers is a very intellectual, ad- 
vanced woman, and a friend of mine.’’ 

“Indeed !” 

There was an absolute silence for a moment, 
then Ruth observed: 

“T think zudeed is such a horrid word. I 
wish you wouldn’t fling it at me.”’ 

“I’m sorry. I suppose I should have said of 
course. See here, Ruthie, I want to know about 
this barrier affair.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Richard, it’s this,’ she began, fold- 
ing her hands primly in her lap, and studying 
the pattern of the carpet. ‘‘I want you to 
think, to think over your whole life—you know 
what mine has been—and see if there is any- 
thing in your past you could not tell me, any- 
thing you would not be willing to have paral- 
leled in my past. Indeed, I am serious—no, 
don’t try tostop me. I’ll give you fifteen min- 
utes to think about it.’’ 

There was a rustle of silken petticoats, and 
Richard was alone. He stared absently into 
the fire, and gradually his face changed and 
hardened. His mouth grew set and stern, and 
the lines, which had scarcely been visible, 
deepened and multiplied. The moments passed, 
the clock ticked on, one of the logs on the fire 
broke and fell in showers of sparks. Again 
there was the swish, swish of awoman’s skirts, 
and the tread of slippered feet. He turned to 
her coldly. 

‘“Do you mean,’’ he said sternly, “' that if I 
cannot truthfully say that my whole past is 
just as pure and white as your own, you will 
retract your promise? That you will break 
with me ?”’ 

“It’s my duty, Richard,’’ she answered, ner- 
vously twisting her rings. 

‘“Then listen. There are things in my past 
which Iam thankful you can never know. My 
life has not been blameless, free from sin ; 
it has been a long, hard fight, with many blows 
given and received. I know this, that every 
time I have been beaten, every time I have 
fallen, I have risen with new strength, and 
with greater knowledge of the battle I was 
waging. I see that you have judged me—that 
in your heart you have already told me to go. 
You stand there and judge me. You/ What 
can you know of sin—of temptation? You, 
who from childhood have been shielded from 
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any knowledge of the world, whose purity has 
been carefully guarded, whose life has been 
lived among people whose every thought is for 
you and of you? What can you know ofa 
man’s life, of the sin that surrounds him every- 
where, of the temptations resisted as well as 
those yielded to? Do you not know that there 
is no strength in mere innocence—untried vir- 
tue? With a temptation overcome, a sin re- 
pented of, comes the only real strength of man- 
hood or womanhood ; and I am a purer man 
today, worthier of you in every respect, than I 
was ten years ago, when there was nothing in 
my past which might make you shrink from 
me. My love is a purer love, less selfish, than 
I could have offered to you then. Oh, Ruth, 
you cannot know the bitterness of repentance, 
the anguish of self contempt, nor the somber 
strength which it brings! Some day, perhaps, 
you may know and understand.’’ He paused ; 
then, as she made no reply, threw back his 
head defiantly. 

“‘T see your decision,’’ he continued. ‘If 
this is what you call your love—you may keep 
it. Good night.” 

He closed the library door behind him, and 
stood alone in the great, dimly lighted hall. 
One of the rugs was twisted, and he stooped, 
mechanically, to straighten it as he buttoned 
his coat. 

‘‘What’s the use in telling any woman the 
real and candid truth?’’ he muttered, and 
turned to go; but some one called in a half 
choked voice, 

“Oh, Dick, come back.”’ 

She stood in the doorway with both her long, 
white hands stretched out to him in pleading 
invitation. 

““You are right, Dick,’’ she faltered. “I 
dare not judge you !”’ 

Mabel Margaret Thompson. 


THE END OF HER WAITING. 


HER day’s work was done, and Jane Barlow 
had taken her spinning wheel out upon the 
vine embowered porch, and begun to spin in 
the last warm rays of the setting sun. She was 
a familiar sight to all the villagers. and it had 
been many years since any one had audibly 
wondered why she chose so odd a time for her 
spinning, or why she still used her wheel long 
after all the others had been relegated to the 
dark, cobwebby attics. 

No one knew how pleasant were the memo- 
ties that the happy spinster brought vividly 
before her. All day long, as she went about 
her homely tasks, she would think with joy of 
that happy hour which always closed her day. 
Summer or winter, it always came as her one 
great pleasure, only varied as to location. In 
the winter she sat at her window, in the sum- 
mer onthe porch. But be the weather what 
it might, around that old worn wheel there 
hung an atmosphere of early June and the soft, 
warm odor of roses. 

Time had been kind to Jane Barlow. The bril- 
liant rose color of her girlhood days had faded 
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into asoft blush pink, and the abundant golden 
hair, though it had become so sprinkled with 
gtay as to make ita neutral tint, was only a 
little lessabundant. Her eyes no longer rivaled 
the early violets. They were now a cheerful 
blue, like a violet washed by many rains. But 
no one would have said she was a day over 
thirty, while in reality she was within a few 
weeks of half a century. 

It was of this coming birthday of which she 
was thinking as she satin the porch. But as 
she thought of it, her eye fell lovingly upon 
the wheel, and in her mind she quickly slipped 
back to the soft June twilight of thirty years 
before. A soft smile flickered around her lips 
and crept up into her eyes ; and as she bent her 
head, it seemed as though she heard Alan Far- 
aday coaxing her, as of old, to leave her spin- 
ning for astroll down the lane. Then came the 
remembrance of what Alan had said to her 
that night at the gate. Then how, after a few 
short weeks of happiness, he had gone away 
to the city to make a fortune, as he told her. 
and then—ah, then the long, long waiting had 
begun. 

Alan had said that he would come back as 
soon as he made a home for her, and so she 
waited. Yes—thirty years, and still he came 
not. But what matter? Jane was sure he was 
true to her; sure that some day he would 
come. 

Here the sharp click of her little garden gate 
aroused her. She rose and gazed uneasily at 
the strangely familiar figure as it came briskly 
up the walk. 

‘Nonsense, dreaming is bad for me,” she 
thought, and she drew her hand across her 
eyes and looked again and more intently. This 
surely could be no illusion. The man was 
c'ose to her now. 

‘“* Good evening, ma’am ; does Miss Jane Bar- 
low still live here ?” 

At the sound of the long listened for voice, 
Jane’s heart gave a great glad bound, and then 
almost stood still. Fora minute, her emotion 
was so strong that she could make no reply. 
At last, with a faint utterance which she vainly 
strove to steady, she said, 

““Yes—and it is Alan Faraday! Your com- 
ing startled me. My heart isa trifle flighty at 
times. But come in, come in, Alan,” and the 
gentle voice lingered tenderly over the beloved 
namie. 

The man laughed pleasantly and said, as he 
followed her into the quaint, old fashioned 
parlor, 

‘*So you know me?” 

“IT should have known you anywhere. Sit 
down, and I will light the lamp.’’ Miss Jane 
spoke quietly, but her poor little ‘‘flighty” 
heart beat almost to suffocation with its wild 
joy. 

‘‘From my great likeness to my father, no 
doubt. Every one sees it,’ the pleasant voice 
answered. 

Crash! The chimney Jane was about to place 
on the lamp fell, and broke in many pieces. 
Jane Barlow sat down quickly in a chair near 
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“Alan’s son—not Alan, but his son! Alan 
has been married these many years,’’ she mur- 
mured brokenly, vainly striving to make her 
head understand that which had so quickly 
reached her heart. 

She seemed to shrivel up suddenly and grow 
old in the twilight. Hope was dead, and the 
youth which hope had held was one. 

The pleasant voiée, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, let me 
help you! Past help, I fear. It is broken to 
bits,”’ partly aroused her. 

She looked unseeingly at the pieces of glass, 
while her little hands fluttered feebly against 
her heart ; then she answered, | 

“Ves, Iam afraid it is broken.”’ 

Gilberte Holt. 


WHERE THE BLACKBERRIES 
GROW. 


THE girl stands looking at the picture ; the 
man who painted it stands looking at the girl. 
What a sweet face it is, so girlish, so untouched 
by the sorrows and passions of life! The look 
of pleased admiration in the soft eyes gives 
him an odd sensation of pleasure. He is glad 
that his ‘work pleases her. 

The girl is presently joined by a tall, grace- 
ful woman. Shirley gives a slight start. 

“EBleanor !’ he murmurs. 

“Oh, mamma, ” the girl is saying, “isn’t 
this a sweet picture? I like it better than any- 
thing I have seen here.” 

Some of the faint, delicate color fades out of 
Eleanor Seaton’s beautiful, tired face as she 
looks at the canvas that has aroused her 
daughter’s enthusiasm. 

“Yes,’”? she murmurs mechanically, ‘‘it isa 
beautiful picture.”’ 

And then with hands which are a little 
tremulous, she opens her catalogue and seeks 
the number of the picture. 

“Where the Blackberries Grow—John 
Shirley.’ I was sure of it,’?she murmurs, 
and looks again at the picture. 

A field, in which there are quantities of wild 
flowers, tall, beautifully colored grasses, and 
bushes laden with ripe berries. In the midst 
of the blackberry bushes stand a boy and agirl. 
The former is busily picking berries, and his 
face is averted ; the latter is a charming little 
figure in a calico slip and a small pink sun- 
bonnet pushed back from a fair baby face, the 
pouting lips deeply stained with blackberry 
juice. A mass of gold colored curls falls over 
the childish brow. 

A fellow artist has joined Shirley. 

“Mrs. Seaton and her daughter appear to be 
admiring your picture, Shirley,” he says. 
“Come, let me introduce you. Mrs. Seaton is 
a charming woman.” 

“And the young girl is her daughter ?”’ says 
Shirley, as they move away. 

“Yes, but she will never be the lovely 
woman that her mother is,” is the reply, and 
Shirley smiles. 

Some hours later Mrs. Seaton sits before her 
dressing room fire. There is an unusual quick- 
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ening of her languid pulses. In the leaping 
heart of the fire she sees mirrored all the years 
since she and Shirley gathered blackberries in 
the acr® field, one summer day long ago. How 
faithfully he had reproduced the scene in his 
painting ! 

The picture in the fire shifts a little; still 
the field, with its wild flowers and its laden 
bushes, buta young man and a maiden replace 
the boy and baby girl. Back from the long 
past there comes to Eleanor Seaton the ecstasy 
of that unforgotten day. She seems to feel 


’ again upon her lips the kisses of her young 


lover, and starts up with flushing cheeks and 
throbbing heart. 

But the picture has faded from the fire, and 
another replaces it. A wedding party; the 
bride, young and fair of face, and white as her 
bridal robes; and the bridegroom—not the 
boyish young lover, but a middle aged, cynical 
looking man. Her youth and her innocence 
had caught his fancy, and she had bartered 
herself for his gold; sacrificed truth and 
honor, and, as she but too soon realized, happi- 
ness also. But she had soon learned the lesson 
many a woman had learned before her—to 
hide her aching heart beneath a smiling face. 
Girlhood, happiness—her own hand had slain 
them. With the coming of her child some- 
thing like peace had crept into her heart. Then 
Seaton died, and she was once more free. Of 
her young lover she heard nothing. She 
knew that he had left the old farm, that he 
had gone abroad to study art. Now, after all 
these years, they met again. The farmer’s 
son had become a well known artist. A gray 
haired, worn faced man replaced the lover of 
her youth. 

The pictures of the past have died in the 
leaping flames. Other scenes are mirrored there, 
and hope paints them. 

““What? Not dressed yet!’’ exclaimed a 
fresh, girlish voice. ‘‘Have you forgotten 
that Mr. Shirley and Mr. Halwell are coming 
to dinner, mamma ?’’ 

With dreamy eyes Eleanor Seaton turns and 
smiles up into the fair face of her young 
daughter. The girl wears a simple white 
gown. She is very girlish and very sweet. 

‘Oh, mamma! How lovely you are!’ Ray 
exclaims, later, as her mother enters the draw- 
ing room in a beautiful rose pink gown which 
is exceedingly becoming to her dazzlingly fair 
skin and pale gold hair. And Eleanor Seaton’s 
cheeks softly flush and her eyes grow radiant. 
She is glad for the first time in many years 
that she is beautiful. 

How swiftly the days and the weeks and the 
months glide by after that night! Shirley isa 
frequent visitor at the home of Mrs. Seaton. 
Then, when the summer comes, Eleanor Sea- 
ton has a fancy to visit the old farm. The artist 
follows her and her daughter. One beautiful 
evening Eleanor stands at the old farm house 
door. The air is full of the perfume of roses. 
The sky is all crimson and gold. The woman’s 
face is beautiful with the soft radiance of alove 
dream. 
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Then Ray comes towards her through the 
roses. The girl’s face is flushed, her eyes 
droop. She moves slowly to her mother’s 
side. e 

‘‘Where have you been, dear?” the latter 
asks, wondering a little at the change in the 
girl’s face. 

“To the blackberry field,’’ the girl replies. 
“IT went with Mr. Shirley ; he wished to show 
me the scene of his painting. Oh, mother,” 
and the girl’s arms go about her mother’s neck, 
** he loves me—can you imagine it? He wants 
me for his wife, and I—I am so happy.”’ 

There is silence for some moments. ‘Then 
Eleanor Seaton lifts the sweet face from her 
breast and presses her lips to her daughter’s 
flushed cheek. 

“Tam very glad, dear, that you are happy,”’ 
she murmurs. 

The sunset glow has faded from the sky, 
leaving it pale and cold and gray. Eleanor 
shivers inthe warm, perfumed air. Her eyes, 
to which all the old weariness has returned, 
look past the brown head of the girl towards 
the field ‘‘ where the blackberries grow.”’ 

Emma Howard Wight. 


EXERCISE ON THE BIKE. 


JONES, who lives on West Ninety Fourth 
Street, has donned his bicycle costume and 
mounted his wheel fora little spin up the 
Boulevard. Smith, who lives on West Ninety 
Sixth Street, has donned his bicycle suit and 
mounted his wheel for a spin down the Boule- 
vard. They do this for exercise, and this is 
about what happens every day. Starting at 
the same time, and riding at equal speed, it 
may easily be calculated that they will meet at 
Ninety Fifth Street. 

JONES (as he stops)—Why, hello, Smith ! 

SMITH (as he does likewise )—Hello, Jones ! 

JonEs—Nice day. 

SMITH—Yes, it’s a beautiful day for this 
kind of work. 


JonEes—Great! Why, I couldn’t live without 
my daily spin on my wheel. 

SmitH—Neither could I. Why, it has made 
anew man of me. By the way, I see you have 
a new wheel. 

Jonres—Yes, traded off the America that I 
bought day before yesterday for this Stumbler. 
One of the bolts on this machine is nickel 
plated, and it wasn’t on tlte other. Makes a 
great improvement, I think. 

SMITH—Yes, and then you kept the other 
one as long as you ought. I never keep mine 
more than two days. 

JONES—Nor I. But in these days you could 
readily get a new and improved one every 
twenty four hours—there are so many new in- 
ventions for wheels. 

SMITH--Yes, that’s so. Why, I don’t spend 
more than an hour at business a day. All my 
time taken up looking for the latest thing in 
wheels. It’s great for the health. 

JONES—I should say so. In fact, I have been 
contemplating giving up business altogether, 
and just spending my time looking for new 
wheels. A fellow ought to, if he wants to keep 
up with the crowd. I see you have another 
since yesterday ? 

SmiTH—Oh, yes; this is the third I have 
bought since then. Got an improvement every 
time. If I keep on for a few years I’ll have 
the best wheel that’s made. What are you 
geared ? 

Jones—Three hundred and sixty six—it’s 
leap year, you know. What’s yours? 

SMITH—Oh, four eleven forty four; but I 
think I’1l try a new combination the next time 
I go out. 

They converse for an hour or more about 
sprockets, oil cans, mud guards, pants guards, 
lanterns, cork handles, double and single tires, 
weights, bolts, bars, and cranks, to say nothing 
of many other things. After which they 
mount their respective wheels and go home. 
They have ridden about two blocks apiece. 

Tom Hail. 








THE CAPTAIN GENERAL OF CUBA. 

The real personality of General Weyler— 
which may not after all be an especially strik- 
ing one—has been lost sight of amid a storm of 
controversy, a cyclone of invective, such as has 
raged about the head of no other man of the 
day. When he was nominated to succeed 
Martinez Campos in command of the Spanish 
forces in Cuba, a shout of triumph arose from 
the extremists in Spain, and a burst of indig- 
nation from Americans who sympathized 
with the revolutionists. Campos had been 
lenient, conciliatory, humane, and he had 
failed. It was assumed on all sides that 
Weyler’s appointment meant a coniplete re- 
versal of policy, and that the new captain 
general represented a regime of merciless 
severity. 

Terrible stories were told of General Wey- 
ler’s doings in the last Cuban war. It was 
charged that he never gave quarter, that his 
soldiers were allowed to pillage and murder 
at will, that he spared neither women nor 
children, that he would order young girls to 
be stripped and forced to dance, and compel 
their parents to witness their shame—such 
were only some of the shocking, and un- 


doubtedly exaggerated, if not wholly fabri- 
cated, accusations brought against him. War, 
picturesque and glorious at a safe historical 
distance, isa cruel and ugly thing, and there 
have always been barbarities in time of civil 


strife. During the last rebellion in Cuba, 
atrocities were committed on both sides. 
Weyler was then only a colonel, and was not 
responsible for the policy of the campaign : 
and there is little evidence to show that he 
was more deserving of criticism than other 
Spanish officers. 

Our portrait of General Weyler is engraved 
from a ‘“‘snap shot’? photograph taken on 
the day of his landing in Havana. Since his 
arrival in Cuba, it cannot be denied that he 
has shown himself anxious to conduct hos- 
tilities upon civilized lines, that his orders 
have discountenanced cruelty, and that his 
restrictive measures have been no more 
severe than some of those, for instance, 
adopted in our own civil war. Unfortunately, 
the captain general does not know all that is 
going on in the great Caribbean island. Some- 
times, indeed, he seems strangely ignorant of 
events reported as happening almost under his 
eyes. Certain it is that innocent people are 
daily shot down here, there, and everywhere. 
This is a year of blood and terror in Cuba. 

It should not be forgotten that in Spain they 
are complaining that Weyler is culpably leni- 
ent with the ‘‘ bandits,’’ as they term the revo- 
lutionists. And meanwhile he is finding him- 
self unable to carry out his promises of restor- 
ing Spanish control of the inland districts of 
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Don Valeriano Weyler, 


Cuba. It may be that failure in the field, and 
criticism from Madrid, will before long change 
the situation, and impel the captain general to 
risk more critical measures than he has yet at. 
tempted. Many eyes in this country are watch 
ing for something of the sort. 


Marquis of Teneriffe, and Captain 
General of Cuba. 


From @ photograph taken at Havana. 


There is a spice of humor in Weyler’s make 
up. Not long ago a Havana newspaper pub- 
lished a vehement article, which censured the 
captain general for not shooting enough men. 
General Weyler at once sent word to the editor 
that “if he would publish a list of the persons 
whom he desired to have executed, the matter 
should be attended to at once.’’ 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. 

Much has been written of the Cuban gene- 
rals, Gomez and Maceo, but very little of the 
man whom the revolutionists have named as 
the head of their embryo government. His 
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name is Salvador Cisneros Betancourt, and he 
has a right to the Spanish title of Marquis of 
Santa Lucia ; but this he gave up nearly thirty 
years ago, when, as quite a young man, he first 
took up arms against the Spanish domination. 
During the ten years’ war, from 1868 to 1878, he 
was successively president of the Cuban house 
of representatives, and president of the repub- 
lic. When the insurgents’ cause collapsed, he 
sought refuge in New York, and spent eight 
years there before returning to Cuba. He 


man, “ but do not cut my shirt if you can help 
it. It is the last one I have!” 


THE GOVERNOR OF IOWA. 
Governor Drake of Iowa, elected last Novem- 
ber by the largest vote ever given toa candi- 
date for that office, is a veteran of the adventu- 
rous days of the West’s earlier history and of 
some of the fiercest campaigns of the civil war, 
During the ‘‘ gold rush ”’ to California, he twice 
led a party across the plains and mountains. 


Saivador Cisneros Betancourt, President of the Cuban Republic, 


From a photograph, 


never ceased hoping and secretly working for 
another appeal to arms, and last year, just be- 
fore the outbreak of the present rebellion, the 
governor of Puerto Principe arrested and im- 
prisoned him as a suspected traitor. For lack 
of evidence, however, or to avert a sympathetic 
outbreak—for Senor Betancourt is extremely 
popular in Cuba—he was released, and at once 
sought the standard of revolt, leaving his valu- 
able estates to be confiscated by the Spanish 
authorities. 

The marquis is described as tall and very 
thin, a silent, earnest man, and a brave fighter. 
No hardship, it is said, can wring from hima 
word of complaint. During the last war, his 
right arm was broken bya bullet. Dr. Bernal, 
a surgeon, came to treat the wound. The revo- 
lutionists had no anesthetics. 

“Tam extremely sorry to hurt you, my dear 
president,” he said, ‘‘ but I cannot help it.”’ 

“Do as you think best,” said the wounded 


On his first journey, in command of twenty 
men, he was attacked by three hundred 
Pawnee warriors at Shell Creek, Nebraska, 
and succeeded in beating them off after a des- 
perate battle. A few years later he was ship- 
wrecked on the Pacific, and was rescued almost 
by miracle after a five days’ struggle with 
death. Going back to his home—which was 
and still is at Centerville, lowa—he volunteered 
for service at the first call for troops in 1861. 
At Elkin’s Ford, on the Little Missouri, in 
1864, Drake—then colonel of the Thirty Sixth 
Iowa—held the river with three hundred men 
against Marmaduke’s division three thousand 
strong. Shortly afterward, at Mark’s Mills, he 
was terribly wounded by a Belgian ball which 
struck his thigh, shattering both bone and bul- 
let, the pieces of the latter being extracted 
from different parts of his body—except one, 
which the governor still carries. Left for dead 
on the field, he was captured by the Confede- 
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General Drake, Governor of lowa. 


From a photograph by Webster, Des Moines, 


rates ; but his wounds were pronounced fatal, 
and he was released to die at home. In six 
mouths, limping on crutches, he was again 
with his command. His gallantry won hima 
brevet as brigadier general of volunteers. 

Since the war, General Drake has grown rich 
in banking and railroad enterprises. He is a 
public spirited man, and has been a liberal 
benefactor to Drake University, at Des Moines 
—which he helped to found, and of whose 
board of trustees he is now president—and to 
the charitable funds of his church, the Disciples 
of Christ. He isa widower, and has two sons 
and four daughters. The social side of his ad- 
ministration is in charge of his only unmarried 
daughter, Miss Mary Lord Drake, who re- 
cently ‘‘ christened” the fine battleship named 
after her State. 


THE PRINCESS OF BULGARIA. 
Perhaps the most uneasy crowned heads in 
Europe are those of Ferdinand and Marie 


Louise of Bulgaria. The young princess—she 
is only twenty six—must look back with regret 
upon the peaceful days of her early life, when 
she lived in comfortable obscurity as the 
daughter of athroneless Italian prince. Her 
father—Robert, Duke of Parma, whose little 
domain was absorbed by Victor Emmanuel’s 
new Italian kingdom in 1860—belonged to one 
of the many branches of the Bourbon family. 
She had neither beauty nor great wealth or 
prestige to commend her to Ferdinand’s woo- 
ing ; but it was hard to find a princess who 
cared to share with him his somewhat shaky 
throne. She fulfilled his hopes in presenting 
him with an heir to the crown; but little 
Prince Boris has proved an additional source 
of discord. Toappease the hostility of Russia, 
Ferdinand insisted that his son should be de- 
clared “ converted”’ to the church of his power- 
ful neighbor—to which, moreover, his own 
subjects belong. Marie Louise, a devout 
Catholic, bitterly resented a step which she 
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regarded as a deadly sin and an outrage upon 
her rights as a mother. Her pleadings were 
vain; political considerations triumphed, and in 
February little Boris, who is two years old, 
was duly baptized into the orthodox Greek 
communion. 

The prospects of harmony in the palace at 
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esting chapter of history. He is twenty two 
this month, and his life is before him; and if 
the annals of Egypt are to be as eventful and 
dramatic in coming years as they have been in 
the last two decades, he need not suffer from 
ennui. 

There is little of the traditional oriental po. 


The Princess of Bulgaria. 


From a photograph by Schemboche, Florence 


Sofia are not increased by the fact that the 
Pope sent Marie Louise the ‘‘ golden rose,”’ an 
emblem that commemorates acts of signal de- 
votion tothe church, accompanying it, it is said, 
with a threat to excommunicate her husband. 


THE BASHA OF EGYPT. 

Abbas, Khedive of Egypt, for whom his 
British friends have undertaken—if he will pay 
the bills—to reconquer a considerable portion 
of Africa, is a young sovereign who may be 
destined to play an important part in an inter- 


tentate about Abbas. He is described as an in- 
telligent, wide awake young man, fonder of 
business than of pleasure, well abreast of mod- 
ern ideas, affable and almost democratic in 
manner. He was educated by English tutors, 
and at a Vienna college, and is a perfect mas- 
ter of English, French, and German, as wellas 
Turkish and Arabic. He is said to be espec- 
ially fond of Americans. The story is told of an 
audience he granted last year to awell known 
New York gas magnate, who left his yacht at 
Alexandria, and ran up to Cairo to call upon 
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his fellow potentate. The American visitor 
turned the state audience chair about, sat down 
close to the Khedive, and leaned forward to 
take a good look at his highness. After satis- 
fying himself, he slapped the somewhat aston- 
ished ruler on the knee, and cordially invited 
him to visit New York. ‘‘We’llguarantee you 
a good time,” he declared, “‘and our people 
will be mighty glad to see you.”’ 

Abbas is scarcely likely to cross the Atlantic, 
though he has been as far away from home as 
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ness. He obeys the Koran’s law against wine 
as do few rich Mahometans. Whether he kas 
tried cycling, we have no information. 


TWO MAYORS OF BOSTON. 

The present mayor of Boston is the third 
Josiah Quincy who has been elected to the 
chief magistracy of the New England metrop- 
olis. The first was the Josiah Quincy who pre- 
sided at the last ‘‘town meeting” in Faneuil 
Hall, and led the opponents of the change from 


Abbas, Khedive of Egypt. 
From his latest photograph by Debas, Madrid. 


the North Cape. Yachting is his favorite pas- 
time. His official yacht, the Mahroussa, is one 
of the largest pleasure craft afloat, and he has 
two or three smaller ones. He is fond of 
horses and dogs, and has done much for the 
improvement of horse breeding in Egypt. He 
is interested in farming, too, and has turned 
one of his estates into a model farm, equipped 
with the latest English and American machin- 
fry, as an object lesson for a peasantry wedded 
to the agricultural methods of a thousand 
years ago. 

The bane of the young Khedive’s life is his 
tendency to embonpoint. He is said to be 
gtowing unduly stout for his years, though he 
combats his increasing adiposity by taking all 
the exercise he can, and by strict abstemious- 


atown government to a municipalityin 1822, 
The following year he became the city’s second 
mayor, serving five terms. His son and name- 
sake almost equaled his record, being elected 
in 1845 and thrice subsequently. 

A generation further back, the Josiah Quincy 
of Revolutionary times was one of the youngest 
and most brilliant leaders of the patriotic cause. 
He was the friend of John Adams and of Frank- 
lin, and was sent abroad with the latter to rep- 
resent the colonists’ side of the controversy 
with the mother country. Returning from his 
foreign mission, he died atsea, within sight of 
the Massachusetts coast, a few days before the 
battle of Bunker Hill. 

Like their kinsmen the Adamses, the Quin- 
cys have all been Harvard men. The first 
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Mayor Quincy was for sixteen years the uni- 
versity’s president. His great grandson, the 
present mayor, belonged to the class of 1880, of 
which Theodore Roosevelt was also a member. 
He was editor of the Crvzmson, and class ora- 
tor. After graduating, he was admitted to the 
bar, but he has practised very little, having de- 
voted his time and energies to politics. Ines- 


committee and as a member of the national 
committee, and served as assistant secretary of 
state under Secretary Gresham. In this ast 
capacity he was loudly accused of undue alac 
rity in “‘turning the rascals out ’’—the “ ras. 
cals’’ being consular officials who belonged to 
the other political party. 

Josiah Quincy is a typical New Englander in 


Josiah Quincy, Mayor of Boston. 


From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


pousing the Democratic cause he has broken 
all the traditions of his family. His great 
grandfather, as a Congressman from Massa- 
chusetts, led the Federalist opposition during 
Jefferson’s administration, and the succeeding 
generations of Quincys were Whigs and Re- 
publicans ; but the present Josiah Quincy left 
the ‘‘grand old party’’ to join the ‘‘mug- 
wump’’ movement of 1884, and lias since be- 
come the recognized leader of the ‘‘ young De- 
mocracy”’ of the Bay State. He has headed 
the Democratic minority in the State Legisla- 
ture, acted as chairman of his party’s State 


appearance, tall and spare of build, quiet and 
reserved in manner. He likes his duties as an 
official and a political leader, and works as much 
as fifteen hours aday ; but in some respects he 
differs from most ‘‘ practical politicians.’’ He 
never drinks, never smokes, never sweafs, 
never loses his temper, and is scrupulously 
truthful in all his dealings. He is thirty six 
years old, and may be described as a man of 
notable possibilities. 

As Josiah Quincy represents the “ young 
Democracy ’’ of Massachusetts, his predecessot 
in office may be said to represent the younger 
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element of the Bay State’s Republicanism. 
Edwin Upton Curtis, who was last year’s Re- 
publican mayor of the Democratic city of Bos- 
ton, is in many respects comparable to the rival 
who defeated him for reélection. Like Mr. 
Quincy, he comes of an old Boston family, the 
Curtis genealogy running back through seven 
generations to 1630. All these generations lived 
within a mile of the homestead in Roxbury 
where Mr. Curtis was born, and where he and 
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on page 488, was born with the proverbial 
golden spoon, and his taste for public life is 
inherited. His father was formerly active in 
politics, and at one time served as an alder- 
man ; and several other members of the family 
have taken part in civic affairs. General Miles, 
now commander of the army, is his cousin. 
A SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN LEADER. 
Perhaps the most prominent Republican in 


Henry Clay Evans. 


From a photograph by Schmedling, Chattanooya. 


his father stilllive. He is only thirty five years 
old, very tall, and of athletic build. At the 
Little Blue school, at Farmington, Maine, he 
was achampion baseball player, and at Bow- 
doin College he belonged to the boat crew. 

From Bowdoin he went to Ex Governor Gas- 
ton’s law office in Boston, studied for the bar, 
and joined an old school and college friend, 
William G. Reed, in starting the firm of Curtis 
& Reed. Again like Mr. Quincy, he p!unged 
almost at once into active politics, becoming 
secretary of the Republican city committee, 
then—at the age of twenty eight—clerk of the 
municipality, and finally winning a remarkable 
victory in the battle for the mayoralty. 

Mr. Curtis, of whom a portrait is given 


the Southern States is Henry Clay Evans, his 
party’s leader in its hard fought battles in Ten- 
nessee. He isa leader whom defeat does not 
discourage. It will be remembered that at the 
last gubernatorial election he secured an appa- 
rent majority of the votes cast, and victory 
over the State’s long established Democratic 
regime seemed to be his. There was a long 
and bitter contest over the result, however ; 
the matter went before the Legislature, which, 
dividing on strict party lines, finally awarded 
the governorship to his opponent. Mr. Evans 
will probably be heard from again at the com- 
ing election, and may be depended upon to 
make at least as vigorous a fight as he made 
before. 
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Edwin Upton Curtis, Late Mayor of Boston. 


From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


Mr. Evans is a man still in the prime of life, 
just past fifty. He isa Northerner by birth, 
and came to Tennessee in the ranks of a Wis- 
consin regiment during the civil war. Stationed 
at Chattanooga as a clerk in the depot quarter- 
master’s office—through which passed most of 
the supplies for the Armies of the Cumberland 
and the Tennessee—at the close of the war he 
settled there and went into the iron business. 
His ventures proved successful, and he was 
drawn into public life. He twice served as 
mayor of Chattanooga, and was elected to Con- 
gress by a district which had been strongly 


Democratic. In redistricting the State, the 
Legislature enacted a change of boundaries 
that made his reélection seem impossible, but 
he made a gallant fight, and was defeated by 
but five hundred votes when an adverse major- 
ity of 2,500 had been counted upon. Then 
came his campaign for the governorship, which 
brought him forward as a possible Republican 
candidate for the Vice Presidency. There is 
but little prospect, at the time of writing, that 
national honors will come to him this year, but 
it is by no means impossible that they may do 
so in the future. 
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THE SUMMER’S OFFERINGS. 

The metropolitan theaters that brave the 
summer heat steadily dwindle. Last year the 
number was reduced to two—the Casino and 
the Garden. ‘“Trilby ’ was the potent factor 
that kept the doors of the latter open. This 
summer it is probable that the Casino will be 
sole occupant of the indoor field, ‘‘In Gay New 
York” is a capital hot weather attraction. 
Minus plot and purpose of involved descrip- 
tion, it offers just the sort of entertainment 
most enjoyed by men who prefer to “drop in”’ 
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at a show rather than to sit through one. We 
say ‘‘men,”’ because it is to them the summer 
manager must cater, after having all winter 
long—if he be shrewd—made it his chief care 
to please the women. With the close of the 
social season in town, the wives hie them to 
the mountains, the seashore, or their near by 
country homes, while most of the husbands 
remain behind; hence the vogue of the roof 
garden, of which article New York will this 
season have half adozen. That on Olympia is 
the most novel, as it is also the largest. It has 
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Evelyn Miilard. 


From a photograph by Downey, London, 
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a glass roof, kept cool by water constantly run- 
ning over it. Whether this interposition of 
even so slight a barrier between perspiring 
man and the milky way overhead will repay 
Mr. Hammerstein for the large outlay it neces- 
sitates, the fickle public will probably have 
told him by the time these lines are read. 

The coolest of the roof gardens is Koster & 
Bial’s, as it is very high, and open to the sweep 
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stage where one may not only hear Paulus, the 
Chevalier of France, but on occasion see an- 
other audience enjoying the self same enter- 
tainment. 

Across the street from the Pleasure Palace 
is Terrace Garden, where a first class German 
company gives admirable performances of light 
operas of the Strauss and Milloeckertype. De 
Wolf Hopper may be tempted by the abound- 


George Alexander as ‘‘King Rudoiph of Ruritania’’ and as ‘Rudolph Rassendy/l.”’ 


From a photograph by Ellis, London. 


of any breeze that roves. That most affected 
by sedate city folk and sight seers from out of 
town is the Madison Square, while the one atop 
of the Casino is both the pioneer of all and 
perhaps the most picturesque of any. The 
American might be breezier than it is, being 
closer to the Hudson than the rest, were it not 
hemmed in by its own brick walls. 

At Proctor’s Pleasure Palace, besides the 
new roof garden, there is the Garden of Palms 
with its sliding roof, upheld by gigantic female 
figures of classical type, its romantic nooks 
aud corners where one may imagine himself 
in tropical, yet cool, fairyland, and the great 


ing success of ‘* El Capitan ’’ to forego his vaca- 
tion and play through the hot months at the 
Broadway, but this is scarcely likely. Rice 
will supply the English speaking article, in 
‘Evangeline,’ at his unique theater by the 
sea—the Sousa Pavilion at Manhattan Beach. 

It is to be hoped that increased competition 
will give us better shows at the roof gardens 
this season than was the rule in ’95. Infinitely 
preferable would be the simple playing of a 
band to some of the wearisome skits, misnamed 
acts, which the aérial “‘ artists ’’ have of late in: 
flicted upon a patient public. 

The first of all the roof gardens to open was 
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the lofty one atop of the Ma- 
sonic Temple in Chicago. A 
summer attraction in the 
Windy City is ‘‘ Lost, Strayed, 
or Stolen,” a musical comedy 
by Cheever Goodwin and 
Woolson Morse, well known 
as purveyors to Wilson and 
Hopper of some of their best 
concoctions of fun. This is 
the inaugural piece in the pro- 
ductions of the American The- 
atrical Syndicate, and is quite 
remarkable for the strength 
of its cast. 

Not to be outdone by New 
York, to say nothing of Phila- 
delphia, Boston has gone into 
the dramatic review business, 
and with ‘‘The Merry Go 
Round,” by R. A. Barnet, 
makes at the Tremont astrong 
bid for warm weather patron- 
age. Meantime the Castle 
Square continues to give light 
opera at equally light prices, 
with a weekly change of bill 
that insures it a steady attend- 
ance of regular patrons, blow 
it hot or blow it cold. 


PLAYERS OF TWO NATIONS 

IN THE SUCCESS OF THE 

PAST SEASON. 

The two popular successes 
of the season of 1895-96 were 
without question ‘‘ The Heart 
of Maryland” and ‘ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,’’ both plays 
combining quick action and a 
strong romantic tinge. It is 
conceded on all sides that the 
deplorable state of things in 
the theatrical world during 
the season just closed was due 
entirely to lack of suitable 
plays. The immediate hit of 
“Zenda” in London, when it 
was finally put on there, shows 
that just now the universal 
appetite of the great theater 
going public is for the drama 
that tells a love story on vivid lines—nothing 
more. 

Aniong our portraits this month are those of 
halfa dozen people concerned in the production 
of the Hope play on both sides of the Atlantic. 
George Alexander, the creator of the dual title 
t6le at the St. James, is only thirty seven years 
old, and yet he inaugurated the movement 
which placed halfa dozen young English actors 
in the field as managers of London playhouses. 
For some years now he has conducted the affairs 
of the St. James, where several of the most 
important works of the leading English play- 
wrights have first seen the footlights. He has 
played in them all, and stands today in thie 
front rank in his dual capacity. 

Evelyn Millard, the St. James’ Princess 


Isabel Irving as the '' Princess Flavia. ’ 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Flavia, has been leading woman at Mr. Alex- 
ander’s house for the past three seasons. Her 
first appearance was tiade at the Haymarket 
in 1891, in ‘‘ The Dancing Girl.”’ Her work in 
the title rdle of ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray”’ 
first heralded her fame abroad ; and the author 
of ‘‘Zenda”’ was so smitten by the charm with 
which she endowed the living image of his 
fancy’s fair creation, that he offered her his 
heart and hand. It is probable that by the 
time these lines are read, Miss Millard will be 
Mrs. Anthony Hope Hawkins. 

But this is not the only marriage with which 
this romantic play is connected. The engage- 
ment of Fritz Williams to Katherine Florence 
was announced during its presentation by the 
stock company at the New York Lyceum. 
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A phrase worn threadbare by reiteration be- 
comes electrified into fresh life when we say 
that Fritz Williams is a universal favorite. He 
may almost be said to have created a new 
school of humor on the stage; his absence 
from the bill at the Lyceum was taken as a 
personal grievance by the audience, and his 
departure from that house, so long his home, 


Miss Florence herself acted asa child, and 
then returned toschool. All theater goers will 
recall her winsome Wilhelmina in ‘“ The 
Amazons,’’ but not so many of them, perhaps, 
remember that she was Fawn Afraid, the In- 
dian maiden in ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 
Of all her réles her favorite is Lady Rassen- 
dyll, in the prologue to ‘‘The Prisoner of 


Katherine Florence (Mrs. Fritz Williams). 


from her latest photograph—Copyright, 1895, by J. Schloss, New York. 


will make a void there more difficult to fill than 
one coming higher up in the order of “‘ persons 
in the play.’”” New York, however, is not to 
lose him, as he has only gone from one Froh- 
man brother to the other. 

Miss Florence is bountifully endowed with 
beauty, and produces on the beholder such 
a pleasant impression of ingenuousness, that 
itis a surprise to learn that she was brought 
up in the atmosphere of the footlights. Her 
mother was Katherine Rogers, at one time 
leading woman at Wallack’s, and both her sis- 
ters are on the stage, one of them being the 
Eleanor Moretti who is doing such excellent 
work as Roxy in “‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson.” 


Zenda.’’ ‘‘ Because,’ as she says, ‘‘though it 
is very brief, it is also comprehensive, giving 
one the opportunity to depict the widest range 
of emotions.” 

In the early part of next season Mrs. Williams 
will play with her husband in a new comedy 
from the French, at Hoyt’s, and will then re- 
join the Lyceum forces. 

It is no disparagement to Georgia Cayvan to 
say that Isabel Irving was much happier as 
Flavia than her predecessor in leading réles at 
the Lyceum could have been. Nature’s adap- 
tations must be considered even where genius 
burns strongly. 

Miss Irving is one of the most serious 
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minded women on the New York boards. 
Books are a passion with her, and she makesan 
especial study of the temperament of each hero- 
ine she depicts. She isa native of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and made her first appearance in 
1887, when very young, with Rosina Vokes in 
“The Schoolmistress.’’ She excels in pure 
comedy réles, such as it is to be hoped will 
once more fall to her lot in the Lyceum’s next 
season. Miss Irving was very happy as Noeline 
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“‘T am like the war horse sniffing the battle 
from afar. The stage is the very breath of life 
tome.” 


WHAT ONE ACTRESS THINKS THE STAGE 
SHOULD BE. 

As the drama drafts into its service all the 
other arts, so the women of the stage who win 
high places are those who might have attained 
the same heights in any sphere where keen in- 


Fritz Williams. 


From his latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


in ‘ The Amazons” and also did singularly 
strong work in Sardou’s ill fated ‘‘ Woman’s 
Silence.”’ 

Maud Odell, who has been connected with 
the Lyceum company in one way or another 
since 1891, did not find the opportunity which 
was to make or mar her career until Elita Proctor 
Otis decided to give up her part of Antoinef/te 
de Mauban in “ Zenda.”’? This was about the 
middle of the run, and Miss Odell, who had 
played leading partsin ‘‘ The Wife,’’ ‘“‘ Sweet 
Lavender,’ and ‘‘ The Amazons” (as Noeline) 
on the road, was at once selected for the 
vacancy. She made an instantaneous hit. 

She is a South Carolina girl, and has loved 
the theater always. 

“As soon as I get my make up on,’’ she says, 


tellect and quick intelligence are the passports 


to success. ‘Take the leading women on the 
American boards today; with few exceptions 
they are splendidly equipped in many lines of 
mental culture, and have at their fingers’ ends 
all that is best worth knowing in the arts and 
sciences. Achat with almostany of them is an 
actual refreshment in its freedom from small 
talk. Their insight into life is a purposeful 
one ; they realize that to succeed in their one 
field, they must know the products of many 
others, and so, far from leading the frivolous 
lives a distorted public impression would as- 
cribe to them, they are almost constantly en- 
gaged in pursuits that broaden the mind and 
convey to it the truest pictures of mankind. 
We need not name these women here, where 
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Georgia Cayvan. 


From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


their portraits have already found worthy 


place. Of the number, Georgia Cayvan is one 
who has taken her stand on the watch towers, 
asit were. Now that she is about to return to 
the stage, after almost two years of retirement, 
her conception of the place the theater holdsin 
the life of the world will have a timely interest. 

In the course of an address delivered during 
the World’s Fair year before the World’s Con- 
gress of Women, Miss Cayvan declared that 
“the stage becomes a popular educator in 
that it presents to men and women who are too 
worn and weary, perhaps too indifferent and 
thoughtless, to read for themselves, literature 


in a pleasing form and easy of comprehension, 
gives them three volumes before eleven o’clock, 
tells whether he marries her or not in the last 
chapter, and sends them home satisfied.” 

As to the mission of the modern drama, Miss 
Cayvan, in the same address, set it forth in 
striking terms, and very probably it is to this 
high ideal of what a play should be that we 
owe the delay in the inauguration of the star- 
ring tour which was at first announced to be- 
gin last winter. She has been trying to make 
up her mind about one play for more than a 
year. Here is the standard she has set herself : 

‘The modern drama has its field of practical 
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usefulness. It should be the authority on fine 
points of etiquette, on the truly artistic in 
dress, on the conventional and correct in social 
forms and ceremonies. In short, it should be 
the final court of appealin all that pertains 
to the accurate and cultured in manners, 
morals, and speech, according to the standards 
of the time. There are a few such theaters 
where mothers bring their young daughters, 
and teachers send their young pupils, where 
men come with their wives and sweethearts, 
because the play is sure to present the lessons 
of life wholesomely, and to set an ideal of 
manhood and womanhood that is an inspira- 
tion to pure living.’’ 

Whether Miss Cayvan finds all this in “‘ Vanity 
Fair” (the play already alluded to); in 
“Tillett and Jean,’”’ the piece Sarah Bernhardt 
is said to have written for her, and on the 
order of ‘‘Squire Kate’’; or in some “ dark 
horse’ yet to appear, we must wait for the 
house bills of Palmer’s Theater next October 
to tell us. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MUSIC HALL. 

The theatrical season just closed will be 
memorable not so much for what was done on 
the legitimate stage, as for a transformation in 
the character of the audiences frequenting the 
halls of variety. For years the music halls of 
London were visited by the best class of 
Americans, who studiously refrained from 
entering similar resorts at home. But with 
the coming of Yvette Guilbert to the Olympia 
last December, the opening wedge was driven, 
and by the time Loie Fuller arrived at Koster 
& Bial’s in the spring the new order of things 
was fully established. Chevalier and Fregoli 
completed the conquest, and hereafter the 
theater managers must reckon on the music 
halls as direct competitors. As for the vaude- 
ville houses, although the sale of liquid re- 
freshments has been diminished by the new 
character of the patronage, they evi- 
dently count that of minor impor- 
tance, and are making strenuous efforts 
to retain their acquisition of a refined 
clientele. 

With regard to the attractions that 
have worked this transformation, with 
the exception of Guilbert and Cheva- 
lier, they have been of a mechanical 
rather than a personal nature. We 
do not wish to detract from the meed 
of praise justly due Loie Fuller, but it 
cannot be denied that to the designing and ma- 
nipulating of the lights in her wonderful perfor- 
mance was due its greatest charm. Then take 
the case of Fregoli ; without the deft fingers of 
his assistants behind the scenes, his “ lightning 
changes” of costume could not take place. 
And lastly, the acts applauded almost more 
than any are the extraordinary reproductions 
of actual scenes by the vitascope and eidolo- 
Scope, wholly mechanical. Indeed, the hit 
made by this marvelous development of an 
Edison device promises in time to work a 
small sized revolution in the character of 
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theatrical entertainments. A thousand dollars 
a week is said to be the charge for the use of 
each of the two instruments. 


ANENT DALY’S LEADING WOMAN. 
The time was when popular interest in some 
particular favorite of the stage was so intense 
that her appearance in any part awakened en- 


Maud Odell as ‘‘ Antoinette de Mauban."’ 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York, 


thusiasm. Not so today; with the general 
advance in every department of artistic en- 
deavor has come the desire to have everything 
pertaining to the stage picture in perfect 
harmony. The setting must match the gem 
itincloses. When the part presupposes youth 
and beauty, she who impersonates it must 
possess them both in her own right, or the 
vraisemblance of the whole is destroyed. 
Paint and powder are of no avail here. They 
may do for the super whom nobody knows, 
but for a star to whose reputation each year 
has added new luster, they are valueless, 
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Ada Rehan as ‘‘Countess Gucki.”’ 


From her latest photograph—Copyright, 1896, by Davis & Sanford, New York 
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A case in point was furnished last winter 
when Ada Rehan was cast for the girlish bride 
in ‘‘ The Two Escutcheons.”’ All the make 
up in the world could not render her convinc- 
ing in the part ; every man and woman in the 
audience knew that her day of youth and 
freshness had gone by. The widow was the 
role she should have played, and one resented 
the slavish stickling for first place in the bill 
that was the cause of such grievous hurt, not 
only to the play, but to this fine artist’s repu- 
tation. Asa result, Maxine Elliott made of 
the widow the dominating personation of the 
piece. 

Nobody disputes the preéminent position 
Ada Rehan has occupied on the American 
stage ; it rests with her whether she shall con- 
tinue to merit the approbation of a public more 
than eager to applaud all she does that is 
wotthy of herself. It is no longer a question 
of her abilities; these go without saying; 
it is a matter of taste in the selection of parts. 
There are a host of these that she can look as 
well as act; Countless Gucki is one of them, 
and it saved the last New York season for her. 

Miss Rehan’s industry is amazing. When 
she was only a beginner, a member of the Al- 
bauy company where [aly found her, she 
studied a hundred and twelve parts in twelve 
weeks. To enumerate the list of réles she has 
played since, would require almost a column 
of this magazine. 

The secret of her power lies in her enthusiasm 
for her work—a quality that permeates each 
entire personation as the perfume permeates 
the rose. Study, hard study, has gone before, 
but at the performance the props, so to speak, 
that have supported the student’s conception 
of the character are not in evidence, and the 
part is played with spontaneous fresliness. 
One may be convinced of this by noting 
that during the first performances of a new 
piece, Miss Rehan is often faulty in her lines. 
Her heart has been put into the work at the 
expense of her head. But who grudges a 
few slips of memory, when in exchange he re- 
ceives an embodiment of the author’s creation 
that is radiant with vivacity ? 

What she will make out of Prince Hal in 
“Henry IV,” the next six months will show 
us. It is possible New York may see this 
production first after all, as the vogue of ‘‘ The 
Geisha,” the Japanese successor to ‘An 
Artist’s Model,” threatens to crowd Mr. Daly 
out of his London house. 

It seems, by the way, as though we were to 
have a revival of interest in Mongolian coloring. 
The reproduction of ‘‘ The Mikado”? last spring 
at the American by the Steindorff and Ebert 
opera company aroused veritable enthusiasm. 

NEXT SEASON’S PLANS AND POSSIBILITIES. 

No special blazonry of trumpets heralds the 
theatrical year of 1896-97. For one thing, it 
opens in the midst of a Presidential campaign, 
4 deadlier foe to playhouses than the circus or 
the horse show. But the reader may obtain 
some idea of the autumn bill of fare for the 
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at Daly’s. 
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metropolis, from the following glimpse of the 
managers’ plans. 

Abbey’s will open about the middle of Sep- 
tember as usual, with Francis Wilson in a new 
opera, to be followed two months later by the 
stock company that is to give light opera on a 
first class scale for the remainder of the season. 
The Academy of Music is to inaugurate its 
year in the last of the hot weather with a cool- 
ing melodrama of the arctic regions, while one 
of the early attractions at the American will be 
Fanny Davenport. ‘The Geisha,” the Japan- 
ese burlesque now crowding Daly’s London 
house, will probably set the ball rolling at the 
Bijou, after which May Irwin will resume her 
merry sway. She has a new piece, which will 
not be produced, however, till toward the holi- 
days. This is by Charles Klein, who wrote the 
book of ‘‘ El Capitan.” 

Another star will be added to the crowded 
theatrical constellation in the shape of Jeffer- 
son De Angelis, who opens at the Broadway in 
September with ‘The Caliph,’’ a new comic 
opera from the prolific pen of Harry B. Smith, 
music by Ludwig Englander. This will be 
succeeded, in the latter part of October, by 
“Brian Boru,” the Irish opera which Fred 
Whitney, of ‘‘ Rob Roy”’ fame, has secured. 

After vacillating for weeks between Mr. 
French and a renewal of her contract with Mr. 
Abbey, Lillian Russell finally signed with 
Canary & Lederer for the coming season, 
which means that she will once more be seen 
in the home of her greatest triumphs, the Ca- 
sino, Rumor runs that C. M. S. McClellan 
and Gustave Kerker are preparing her new 
opera. Another Casino production billed for 
the fall is ‘‘ Jack andthe Beanstalk,’’ R. A. Bar- 
net’s latest burlesque. Donnelly and Girard 
have been engaged for it, and it will be done 
under Klaw & Erlanger’s management, not 
that of Rice. 

For Daly’s no announcements are as yet 
made regarding a preliminary season. One 
thing is certain, however: there will be no 
Potter-Bellew engagement. ‘‘ Henry IV” will 
be the piece de resistance of the stock year. 
At the Empire, the same policy as that of last 
autumn will be pursued, barring the happy 
omission of a melodrama. John Drew rings up 
the curtain on August 31 with a new play 
(Stanley Weyman’s ‘‘ Under the Red Robe,”’ 
dramatized by Edward Rose), giving way to 
Olga Nethersole, after which we shall have 
the stock company back again, a little ear- 
lier than last year. The Fifth Avenue opens 
on the same August Monday, with ‘Ist, 
Strayed, or Stolen” brought on from Chicago. 
This house will also be the scene of other pro- 
ductions of the American Theatrical Syndicate, 
who will present Crane, Burr McIntosh, and 
the Holland brothers in new plays. 

The season at the Garden will be inaugurat- 
ed with ‘‘ The Chili Widow,’’ a farcical comedy 
which has been running for months at the 
Royalty in London. This will bring to us 
again Arthur Bourchier, erstwhile leading man 
The Garrick has an exceedingly 
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varied list of attractions to offer, starting early 
in September with Chevalier and his own 
company, which, at the end of a month, will 
give place to the London Gaiety forces with 
“In Town.’’ This is a musical farce of the 
usual English order, witli score by Osmond 
Carr, who collaborated with Gilbert on ‘‘ His 
Excellency.” It wasoriginally produced three 
years ago with Arthur Roberts and Florence 
St. John heading the cast. About the middle 
of November Richard Mansfield will come to 
what was once his own theater (provided he 
does not become a minister or an African ex- 
plorer meantime) and stay for seven weeks, to 
be followed by John Hare in “Caste,” and 
other Robertsonian revivals. Then Mr. Froh- 
man will give the Garrick a chance to make as 
good a record for an American play as it has 
done for the English ‘‘ Thoroughbred,’’ and 
the season will close with the spring engage- 
ment of Jolin Drew. 

It is a Charles Frohman attraction that will 
open Hoyt’s, “The Liar,” a rollicking comedy 
enlisting the services of Fritz Williams, his 
wife (Katherine Florence), and Annie Clarke, 
of the famous old Boston Museum stock. The 
lighting up date for the lucky Herald Square is 
September14. A revival of “ A Parlor Match,” 
with Hoey and striking vaudeville ingredients, 
will be the bill for six weeks, when ‘“‘ The 
Mandarin,’ the new Chinese comic opera by 
DeKoven and Smith, will inaugurate the 
career of the DeKoven and Smith Comic 
Opera Company. 

E. H. Sothern will begin at the Lyceum on 
September 1, either with ‘‘Anu Enemy of the 
People.’’ by a new writer, or witha new play 
by Madeleine Lucette Ryley. The stock com- 
pany returns as usual in November, and Mr. 
Frohman mentions several new plays either 
already in hand or being written for them. 
Probably the most available will be the ro- 
mantic drama from the pen of Edward Rose, 
whose deft hand turned ‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda’’ into a mimic gold mine. 

Frank Murtha announces that the opening of 
his Murray Hill Theater, now building, will 
take place in October, with the Bostonians in a 
new opera. At Palimer’s we are to have Herr- 
mann, Georgia Cayvan, and then Maurice 
Barrymore in ‘‘ Roaring Dick & Co.’ Oscar 
Hammerstein is negotiating with Camille 
D’Arville, Pauline Hall, Della Fox, Thomas Q, 
Seabrooke, and other stars to unite in forming 
the Olympia Comic Opera Company, for the 
theater part of his big temple of amusement. 
Whether the Standard will remain in the legiti- 
mate field or be turned over to the continuous 
show business, is a question still veiled in 
mystery. 

John Hare, Willard, and Olga Nethersole are 
the only foreign stars of note who will come 
to us. American plays will have a fair field, 
and—it is to be hoped—find plenty of favor. 

Of the new English pieces not already enu- 
merated, we may see “ Biarritz,’’ the lively 
musical farce which the critics ‘‘slated,’”’ but 
which has drawn crowded audiences to the 
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Prince of Wales’ Theater for many months, 
Arthur Roberts and Kittie Loftus were in it 
then, and the score is by Osmiond Carr—a fact 
which may be against it in American managers’ 
eyes, in view of the failure scored here by 
‘His Excellency.’’ We are more likely to get 
Henry Arthur Jones’ latest play, ‘‘ The 
Rogues’ Comedy,” which Willard has been 
doing at the London Garrick. It treats of the 
fraudulent practices of a society fortune teller 
and thought reader, and resembles, in some 
respects, ‘‘ A Social Highwayman.”’ 


THE FAILURE OF THE ABBEY FIRM, 

To no manager in trouble could more heart 
felt sympathy be extended than to Henry BE, 
Abbey, at one time known as the ‘“‘ Napoleon 
of Impresarios.”” None has dealt more liber- 
ally by the public, and no other has been held 
in such high esteem by the artists under en- 
gagement. Bad business is assigned as the 
cause of the failure. High prices may have 
had something to do with it. Mr. Abbey wasa 
firm believer in advanced rates, and has been 
heard to declare that he would rather see his 
theater half filled than cut under two dollars 
foran orchestra chair. But it is to be said that 
the Abbey attractions were always of the first 
order, and if the tariff schedule kept many 
away from his houses, those who went did not 
feel defrauded by reason of seeing an inferior 
show. 

It is the earnest wish of all theater goers that 
the firm may soon be on the road to prosperity 
again. 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE WIZARDS. 

Herrmann did asplendid business in New 
York at Palmer’s, right through unseasonable 
hot weather, too. His is an art that everybody 
can appreciate. 

Professor Herrmann’s personality is such 
that he is instantly recognized wherever he 
appears, and his list of acquaintances is larger, 
perhaps, than that of any man in the profes- 
sion. One night, after a performance in 
Buffalo, a young man whom he had met in the 
course of his travels joined him for a smoke 
in the lobby of the Genesee House. 

“That was indeed a wonderful feat of yours, 
professor,”’ remarked the newcomer, referring 
to the tearing in two of a pack of playing 
cards, 

““Yes, wonderful indeed, and yet I think I 
could do it,’’ interjected the friend with whom 
Herrmann had been sitting. 

“Oh, could you?” exclaimed the young 
man. ‘‘I’ll tell you what we will do. At the 
news stand yonder they have a pack of cards 
worth three dollars. If you tear them in half 
I will pay for them ; if you don’t, you pay.” 

“‘ Agreed,’’ responded the other, and the cards 
were brought. With easy grace the pack was 
torn in two pieces, whereupon Herrmann, turn- 
ing to the young man, observed with a smile, 
“J think you could hardly have caught the 
name of my friend when I introduced him just 
now. It is Professor Kellar.”’ 
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AFTER DINNER EQUALITY. 

The spirit of innovation is stirring among 
us, seeking what old and firmly established 
customs it may devour, and lately it has made 
fair prey of one that has been unchanged in the 
memory of living man until now. It is no longer 
comme il faut for women to retire from the 
table after the coffee has been served. One 
of two things may be done instead. At the 
majority of smart dinners this season the 
hostess has given the signal to withdraw imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the dessert course, 
and some traitor has divulged the fact that 
liqueurs and cigarettes, which formerly were 
offered only to the men, now go to the drawing 
room as well as the dining room or library. 
But quite the most swagger and up to date 
arrangement consists in no signal for retiring 
being given, and in the women remaining with 
the men until the last cigar ash has been 
flicked off and all are ready to adjourn. 

This innovation, as might have been ex- 
pected, has aroused much criticism, some of 
it extraordinarily bitter, but the greater part of 
it has come from men who are addicted to 
story telling over the coffee cups, and these 
grumblers would do well to reconcile them- 
selves to the new regime. It is becoming quite 
evident that women are determined to stand 
upon an equal footing with their husbands and 
brothers ; and if they demand to share the post- 
prandial chat, it will be difficult to deny them. 
No doubt their presence will exercise a restrain- 
ing influence upon the conversation, which is 
too apt to become degenerate with the appear- 
ance of the cigar tray and the cognac glasses. 
It has been objected that under the new regime 
women learn to acquire the vice so eloquently 
condemned by Master Robert Reed. It is safe 
to say that the presence of men is more likely 
to deter them from smoking than to encourage 
them in it, and that no woman will puff a cigar- 
ette in the dining room who would not do so in 
the retirement of the drawing room. 

There are many features of the “advanced 
woman ’’ hobby which are exceedingly tire- 
some to contemplate, but after dinner equality 
has unquestionable merits of its own. 


AN EPICUREAN PITFALL. 

The chafing dish is abroad in the land—and 
upon the seas, too, for that matter, as the latest 
pattern of this aid to indigestion is hung in 
gimbals, so that it swings freely, for yacht use. 
No household is complete without a chafing 
dish ; even the humblest may have its agate 
ware outfit at next to nothing in price, and it 
is just as efficient a destroyer of digestion as 
its aristocratic silver relative that costs a 
ahundred or more. Of course you can get 
Plated ones for half of that price, or less, 


while a five dollar bill will procure a nickel or 
copper dish that is just as good for all practical 
purposes. 

For aiding and abetting late suppers the 
chafing dish has no equal, and it has been the 
cause of an unprecedented increase in the con- 
sumption of alcohol. As yet the prohibi- 
tionists have not trained their batteries upon 
this new implement of degeneracy, and the 
only protest has come from the carping 
dyspeptic. Of course it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, and the chafing dish 
has been a godsend to a number of young 
ladies in reduced circumstances, who, though 
utterly devoid of ability to cook anything, have 
been able to make money by teaching chafing 
dish classes. They learn a few recipes by 
heart, and go forth to win both remuneration 
and admiration ; for of course every one who 
has tried to cook on a chafing dish must, in his 
secret soul, admire a person who claims to 
know how to do it. 

When the chafing dish owner becomes suffi- 
ciently expert to cook one thing properly, he 
or she had better stop right there, and stick to 
that one thing. Some are wise enough to do 
so, and they have great reputations in conse- 
quence. A man who makes the most delicious 
lobster @ Ja Newburg would probably make a 
flat failure should he attempt to boil an egg. 
The widest renown is won in the preparation 
of the festive ‘‘rabbit.”” There are few who 
achieve this triumph ; the others stand aghast 
at their cleverness and nevertry. If they did 
try, they would find it simple enough. The 
formula for making a Welsh rabbit is to take a 
piece of cheese and melt it. Of course the 
cook adds a little beer or ale, and perhaps 
some seasoning, stirring constantly ; that is all ; 
the cheese does the rest. It must be plain, 
every day American cheese, not too rich, or it 
may turn to butter; and the difference in rab- 
bits is not due to the maker’s degree of skill, 
but to the cheese. 

The very latest fad is to give a luncheon 
where each guest brings her chafing dish and 
prepares a course, the nature of which has 
been agreed upon, and for which the hostess 
has prepared the ingredients in the guest’s 
recipe. Sufficient time elapses between the 
courses, while the next is being prepared, to 
enable the participants to make at least a par- 
tial recovery from the preceding one; and if 
the family physician is furnished with a list of 
the guests, andinformed at what time they will 
reach their homes, there is but little real dan- 
ger in the experiment. 

A possible entertainment in this line would 
be to cook a supper, and allow the company to 
guess what each course is when served, offering 
a prize, of course, to the guest who solves the 
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mystery. An appropriate prize would be a 
bottle of pepsin. 


POCKET PHARMACIES. 

Recent inventions in the line of compressing 
drugs into tablet form have led to a peculiar 
hobby which is obtaining considerable vogue. 
We all remember the craze which sprang up a 
few years ago for carrying small silver boxes 
called, for want of an English equivalent, bon- 
bonniéres. Every woman who desired to be 
up to date affected one, and at the theater it 
was a common thing to see a whole party con- 
tentedly munching little candies extracted 
from a miniature casket passed along the line 
by the hostess. It may be that the present 
variation of the fad is the direct result of this 
consumption of sweets; but whatever the 
cause, the bonbon box has been resurrected, 
and is now doing duty as a medicine chest. 
Commonly it contains tablets of soda mint, 
which are supposed to further digestion, and 
are offered to one’s friends as ceremoniously as 
were the snuff boxes of our great grandfathers. 

When one considers the appalling propor- 
tions of the modern dinner, with its ten courses, 
variegated wines, indestructible patties, and 
rich gravies, there seems to be a peculiar fitness 
in this gruesome reminder of prospective dys- 
pepsia. It is not entirely pleasant to have a 
pill proffered by a friend, even if it does come 
ina silver box; but be it remembered, a pill 
in time saves from a sleepless night and perhaps 
forestalls a doctor’s bill. And certainly it is 


more agreeable to be physicked with these in- 
nocent looking tablets than by old fashionable 


methods. It used to be said that there was no 
royal road to escaping the horrors of medicine, 
any more than to acquiring the laurels of 
learning. A crowned head found the flavors of 
rhubarb and paregoric as inexorable as did the 
patient of a charity doctor. Butthis is an age 
of luxury and of artistic effect, and nothing 
that offends the eye or annoys the tongue is to 
be tolerated for an instant. 

Therefore, since not even science has been 
able to afford immunity from pills, let us by 
all means have them served en prince, and be 
as friendly and hospitable over their consump- 
tion as possible. The bonbonniére is still sug- 
gestive, though vaguely, of dainty and tooth- 
some confections, and perhaps, if we shut our 
eyes and swallow quickly, we shall not know 
whether we are feasting on candy or calomel. 

It may yet be good form to have a silver box 
with several compartments thereto, so that 
one’s friends may have a choice of remedies ; 
for it isno more possible to treat every man’s 
dyspepsia with the same drug than to fit all 
college students for life with the same curric- 
ulum. It may not be out of place to suggest 
that this latter fact is one which a majority of 
the sapient instructors of American youth have 
yet to learn. 


BIZARRE FUNCTIONS. 
We remember hearing a variety of sneers 
and gibes from metropolitan leaders of society 
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when ‘‘trolley parties’’ were first inaugurated 
in suburban towns; and now it appears that 
these verbal stones were thrown by inhabitants 
of glass houses. Indeed, there is no folly or 
fad which will not in the course of time be dis- 
counted by one more bizarre. It was bad 
enough when people living at a distance from 
theaters, and other rational forms of public 
amusement, turned from the conventional card 
parties and played progressive euchre to the 
accompaniment of whirling wheels and hum- 
ming wires, or danced small germans under 
the disadvantages of springs and sharp curves. 
If necessity is the mother of invention, ennui 
is its father. When suburban society became 
bored with accepted methods of whiling away 
the time, the palace trolley car was brought for- 
ward, and the much desired element of nov- 
elty was obtained in the form of rapid locomo- 
tion. Hearing the scornful laughter with 
which New York’s upper ten greeted the in- 
novation, one would hardly have supposed that 
in course of time they too would devise eccen- 
tric functions in the same line. 

We are told that imitation is the sincerest 
flattery, and the suburbanite who first con- 
ceived a trolley party must now be smiling in 
his sleeve to see those who ridiculed the idea 
patronizing projects infinitely more laughable. 
For New York society has abandoned /erra 
tirma, and has trod the light fantastic toe upon 
the prosaic deck of a North River ferry boat! 
Where draymen have used picturesque lan- 
guage, where New Jersey babies have rent the 
air with infantine eloquence, where the rasp- 
ing voice of the Italian bootblack has sounded, 
there have been seen Parisian confections of 
hats and gowns and wonderful London even- 
ing suits and patent leather shoes ; and above 
the warning whistle and the throb of the pad- 
dle wheels have swelled Lander’s waltzes and 
the buzz of ball room chit chat. Is not this an 
advance upon the trolley party ? 

Even the furniture van has not been over- 
looked in this pursuit of novelty. Decorated 
with rugs and hanging lamp, and filled with a 
crowd of society’s devotees, who tried hard to 
enjoy its motion, it has proceeded up town 
and back like a straw ride in a high state of 
cultivation ! 

What next, what next, ingenious Four 
Hundred? ‘There are untried cattle cars 
awaiting you, ash carts, ambulances, and 
elevated trains. We may yet see a whist 
party on its way to Blackwell’s Island in a 
prison van, or a little cotillion of fifty couples 
en route for Sandy Hook on the carpeted deck 
of a garbage scow ! 


THE PRAYERBOOK OF DIVES. 

If one happens to be in a wondering mood, 
he might let his fancy linger for a moment 
upon the spectacle of one of the twelve apos- 
tles holding a modern prayerbook. It is safe 
to say that the simple Galilean fisherman 
would never guess that the costly bauble was a 
manual of his Master’s teachings. 

The plain leather bound prayerbook is as 
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out of date asa black headed hat pin. Your 
dress may be as soft and quiet as a ‘“‘ dim relig- 
ious light,” but the one spot of grandeur and 
gorgeousness, the high note of your church 
costume, must be the cover of your prayer- 
book. It may be chased and etched silver, or 
carved ivory. These are the quiet prayerbooks 
of elderly ladies. If you are opulent and up to 
date, you carry the sweet old words printed on 
the sacred leaves between covers of curiously 
wrought gold, set with precious and semi 
precious stones. One of the favorite designs 
shows the Annunciation, with the halo of the 
angel made of small diamonds, and with lilies 
on the stalk of pearls. 

There are few Bible scenes that lend them- 
selves to jewel decoration. We would suggest 
one very appropriate one, however—that of the 
rich young man who was told to sell his pos- 
sessions and give them to the poor. Doubtless 
that gilded young Hebrew wore jewels com- 
parable to those of the present day churchgoer. 
It may be remembered that Christ rebuked 
him for his attachment to the ostentation of 
wealth. 


A BARE FACED FAD. 

The Vandyke beard is disappearing from our 
midst, for fashion has decreed that our men 
shall appear with smooth shaven counte- 
nances. Even the mustache, which has re- 
mained untouched in spite of the variations of 


the surrounding hirsute appendages, has at 
last, we understand, come under the ban. 

It is only a short time since the waiters of 
New York restaurants were in a state of open 
revolt against a decree that they should be 


clean shaven. One of the strongest arguments 
brought forward to uphold the employers’ 
edict was that at social functions it was diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the guests around 
the supper table and the waiters who were paid 
for serving. The clean shaven face, it was 
urged, would be a badge of service which 
would prevent many awkward situations into 
which society men have been thrown by being 
mistaken for menials. What are we going to 
do since fashion has led us into the footsteps 
of the indignant waiters? Matters will be 
worse than before, now that many people have 
been taught that a clean shaven face indicates 
that its owner may be asked to pass a salad or 
an ice without fear of offending a fellow guest ? 
Will it be necessary for our caterers to issue 
an order demanding that full beards be grown 
by employees? And if so, what will be the 
style of trimming required? 

Why and where this new fashion originated 
it is difficult to ascertain. Can it be that Mr. 
Gibson has held before our eyes such a stun- 
ning array of manly men with extremely 
Square jaws and faces full of character that we 
are rushing pell mell to emulate them? Are 
we to have a ‘‘Gibson man’ as marked and 
individual as the late ‘‘ Gibson girl ’’? 

In the mean time there is one class of men— 
or alleged men—who are supremely happy, no 
matter why or whence the new fad came. The 
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dear ‘‘chappies’”’ are ‘‘in it” at last, as far as 
their whiskers are concerned. For years the 
poor things have struggled with incipient 
mustaches and downy beards that absolutely 
resisted all attempts at coaxing ; but now they 
can hold up their heads and walk the avenue 
with the conscious pride of social rectitude. 


HER RADIANT SMILE. 

When the novelist of bygone years, in 
enumerating the charms of his heroine, dwelt 
upon her ‘‘ radiant smile,” little did he dream 
that his metaphor would one day become 
literal truth. As soon would he have con- 
ceived his ideal with a real ‘‘ rosebud’ mouth 
or a neck of genuine ‘‘alabaster.”” Though 
the two last named features have not as yet 
been reported, who knows at what moment 
they may make their appearance? For the 
“radiant smile’’—apparently as far removed 
from the realms of actuality as they—has 
flashed upon us in dazzling verity. 

Not long ago the habitués of a certain Eng- 
lish concert hall remarked that whenever one 
of their particular favorites opened her mouth, 
there issued forth not only sweet melody but 
also gleaming rays of light. Fora time the 
phenomenon baffled all their efforts to explain 
it. Finally an observer at close range dis- 
covered the secret of the charm—two large dia- 
monds which had been set in the two frout 
teeth of the fair singer. 

Striking as was the effect, at first it was an 
open question whether any one else would be 
willing to sacrifice the integrity of her teeth to 
secure this artificial brilliance. ‘‘ Faddism,” 
however, triumphed. Before one month had 
gone by, the ‘‘radiant smile’? had become a 
regularly advertised feature of the English 
soubrette. It was not long before colleges of 
dentistry added to their curriculum a regular 
course on diamond setting; and the price of 
suitable gems went up in the market, so great 
was the demand for them. Actress vied with 
actress in the size and beauty of her dental 
ornaments ; the fortunate possessors of the 
most valuable specimens were forced to lock 
up their faces at night, for fear of burglars. 

About this time two or three English burl- 
esque companies, which numbered among their 
members several devotees of the new fad, in- 
vaded our domain. American stage beauties 
saw and were conquered, and hastened to insert 
brilliants into the osseous appendages of their 
upper maxilaries. Other advanced faddists, 
realizing the novelty of the new style of adorn- 
ment, took it up. There was an epidemic of 
diamond teeth and smiles. 

The novelist of the future can indulge in 
word painting of which Ouida and the Duchess 
never dreamed. His heroine can have “ spark- 
ling teeth that scintillate in the sunlight, and 
shed the glory of athousand suns in iridescent 
purple and gold.”’ 


THE LATEST VISITING CARDS. 
There is a new fad in visiting cards, and a 
remarkably unattractive oneit is. Last autumn 
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it was strictly the proper thing to abjure the 
old established copperplate, and to cling to 
something dimly resembling heavy face type. 
Now we have cards engraved with what pur- 
ports to be the owner’s autograph. If it 
really is, the young swells of the day are egregi- 
ously poor penmen. 

After all, it would seem that we are much 
like our fellow men of the Chimmie Fadden 
type, upon whom we affect to look down. 
Chimmie calls but once a year, ‘‘ but when he 
do, he do enjoy himself,’’ as the song says ; 
and according to his lights he does the “‘ society 
act’’ in fine form. Chimmie’s chirography is 
not all that it might be, and therefore he hies 
him to the expert penman, who, while you 
wait, executes twelve visiting cards in the 
front window of a stationery shop and in the 
highest style of art. With these Chimmie 
calls upon his “ goils,’’ and no doubt produces 
a profound impression. 

But the society man, desiring also to pro- 
duce an impression, has not the saving grace 
ef knowing the atrocity of his own handwrit- 
ing, and boldly has it blazoned forth, unre- 
deemed even by the billing doves or sweeping 
flourishes which lend to the pasteboards of the 
east side their chaste appearance. Or if, by 
ill luck, Knickerbocker does write well, he 
turns from the beauties of his own chirography 
and selects one of the distorted varieties offered 
by his stationer. 

We of today seem to have an instinctive dis- 


like of everything that has been in vogue 


since the days of our fathers. Copperplate 
script is not especially beautiful, but compared 
with the pothooks borne by the latest cards it 
is irreproachable. The cartes de visite of the 
hour are apparently the results of designs upon 
yellow paper made with a soft pencil by floor- 
walkers or bicycle instructors whose education 
has been neglected. 
WHIMS IN BOOKMAKING. 


In bookmaking, as elsewhere, this is an age 
of fads. Cover designs, type, and paper are 
all influenced, more or less, by the prevailing 
craze for what is bizarre. Up to afew months 
ago, books conformed to certain well estab- 
lished rules and were constructed upon a recog- 
nized plan; but now standards are ignored. 
We no longer can expect that the introduction 
will be called a preface. Itisa ‘‘ foreword” or 
“greeting to the gentle reader” or something 
elever and original. No longer, either, is it 
“contents” but “ historic persone”’ or “‘ what 
is to be found herein,’’ or even, as we have 
noticed in one instance, ‘‘ the treasures in this 
tiny casket.’’ ‘‘Chapters’’ are disregarded. 
We now have “adventurés’’ or ‘‘step one in 
the plot,” while ‘‘finis’’ and “ the end’? have 
given place to some shaky Latin phrase like 
“consummata est Dei gratia.” 

It is affectations of this description that 
bring tears to one’s eyes and a dim intuition 
to the heart that all life is vanity and all men 
poseurs. 
wine, are usually best, and albeit for novelty’s 


Old words, like old friends and old - 
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sweet sake we can put up with purposeless in- 
novations fora little space, yet they soon pall 
exceedingly. It is almost a safe conjecture 
that any story thus hedged about with whims 
is not strong enough to stand upon its own 
feet, but must have little faddish crutches 
whereon to limp into popular notice. 


THE FAD OF HAVING FADS. 

We have had something to say about fads of 
every variety--fads of eating, drinking, walk- 
ing, talking, dressing, and furnishing. But 
here is ¢he fad, the source and origin of all 
fads—the fad of having fads. 

Thackeray once remarked, ‘‘ What a bless- 
ing to society is the weather!’ But then 
Thackeray did not know the up to date faddist 
and the fiz de siécle fads. As a topic for light 
conversation, the weather has seen its best 
days. People have discovered that they can- 
not discuss it forever, all instances to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. A substitute had to 
be found ; and at this point the fad of having 
fads stepped in. 

First some benefactor invents “ slumming ’’; 
and society, with just a trifling elevation of its 
nose and its skirts, trips it quickly through 
the poorer quarters of the city, and returns to 
tell of its surprising adventures. Then the mul- 
titude who wouldn’t for the world, you know, 
join in the frivolities of society, immediately 
follow up the new idea, and it becomes a full 
grown fad. 

Next, in its polite and condescending way, 
society consents to admire Shakspere or to 
read Browning, or to discuss the rocket-like 
career of Napoleon. Thus we have a whole 
host of fads, tumbling in one after another. 
Soon tiring of such unwonted intellectual 
labor, we turn to that most glorious of all fads 
—athletics. First it was golf. So far, it was not 
bad for the fashionable youth ; for golf admits 
of plenty of dressing and does not require 
much exertion. He got along fairly well, 
though he was apt to put the nob of his golf 
stick in the place where the head of his cane 
should go—which of course was embarrassing. 
Then came the ubiquitous bicycle, and he dis- 
carded his cane, cigarette, and chrysanthemum, 
and let his big sister take him out fora ride. 
This requires more exertion, and at present he 
does not seem to like it so much—to judge 
from the expression of his face as he rides. 
But still the merry round of fads goes on, and 
society is occupied and happy, and has some- 
thing to talk about. 

Apropos of society’s athletic tendencies, a 
curious phenomenon has been widely ob- 
served in this year of grace. Contrary to all 
previous ideas of propriety and decorum, men 
have been seen to wear the same identical 
costume for skating, cycling, and golf. Truly 
such sordid economy is enough to rout the 
shade of Beau Brummel from his grave, and to 
set him wandering about the street at mid- 
night—and without a dress suit. This is in- 
deed a degenerate age. Even our fads are be- 
coming practical. 
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THE COMPARATIVELY UNKNOWN HUSBAND OF 
A COMPARATIVELY FAMOUS WIFE. 

Herbert D. Ward has written a number of 
clever stories, though nothing he has ever 
written has made quite so deep an impression 
upon the public as the fact that he is the hus- 
band of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, who marked 
her day and generation by “‘ Gates Ajar.”’ 

Mr. Ward has ideas upon literature making 
which are worth hearing. He says that he 
considers it ‘‘art’’ to put some sort of a moral 
into a story ; that he finds that three quarters 
of humanity—all the people who are neither 
hopelessly depraved nor flippant—employ a 
good deal of their time and strength in the 
effort after nobility of character, in resisting 
their baser selves ; and he does not believe 
that aman who attempts to depict life should 
leave out so important a part of it. 

Mr. Ward’s admiration for Kipling is im- 
mense, He considers a good short story to be 
art in one of its highest forms, and says that 
the power which wrote ‘‘The Brushwood 
Boy,” taking a child at birth and leaving him 
in the arms of his beloved, within the limits 
of a short story, is too great to characterize by 
adjectives. 

Mr. Ward is himself a most conscientious 
writer. He is particularly fortunate in having 
so good a critic as his wife. Not long ago, he 
spent six months in writing a book, and when 
she told him he could “‘ do better than that,” 
he threw the manuscript into the fire, although 
he must have been aware that there are hun- 
dreds of novels bearing respectable antece- 
dents which were less worth while. 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL TRAVELER. 

An American woman is traveling up and 
down the earth who has never received the ap- 
preciation she deserves. This is Elizabeth Rob- 
bins Pennell, the wife of Joseph Pennell. She 
has discovered more delights, and written 
more good literature in their praise, than any 
other woman, and she is still in the bloom of 
youth. She was one of the first who rode on 
“the bicycle built for two.” Years ago she 
and her husband went up and down Europe on 
wheels, making pictures, telling of odd corners, 
and starting an army of pleasure seekers along 
new roads. They are Philadelphians of oid 
families, some of whose members stare aghast 
at these daring wanderers. 

Doubtless Mr. Pennell would have made 
good pictures had he never married his wife, 
but the world gives her credit for the ideas. 
She has shown an original mind and a keen 
sense of humor, and at last she has given out 
the secret of it all in a little book—‘‘ The 
Feasts of Autolycus ; the Diary of a Greedy 
Woman.’’ 


Mrs. Pennell knows what to eat! That bril- 
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liant mind was never fed on souffié and ice 
cream soda. Some of the chapter headings 
tell the story: ‘‘A Perfect Breakfast,’ ‘The 
Magnificent Mushroom,” ‘‘ The Incomparable 
Onion,” ‘The Salads of Spain.’”? A woman 


who eats breakfast, who knows what to do 
with a mushroom and an onion, and dwells on 
garlic flavored Spain, could only have a richly 
nurtured masculine brain, and Mrs. Pennell’s 
clever books have long shown the results. The 
little ‘‘ Diary ”’ is charming. 


‘“‘ ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON.”’ 

Marion Crawford’s latest novel; ‘‘ Adam 
Johnstone’s Son ’”’ may not be his latest by the 
time we reach the public, as Mr. Crawford is 
said to keep a cellar full, from which he can 
bring out a perfectly fresh one, just off the ice, 
at the request of any publisher. It takes a 
pair of nimble eyes to keep up with his pen, 
and they print his books by electricity. 

‘“‘Adam Johnstone’s Son’”’ will certainly claim 
the full attention of any pair of eyes which it 
reaches. It is one of the most readable of re- 
cent books, on one of the most disagreeable 
subjects. There is no plot ; there is simply a 
subject. Adam Johnstone and his wite are 
divorced, and each marries again. One has a 
son, and the other a daughter. ‘These two 
meet and fall in love with each other. Adam 
Johnstone and his two wives meet and discuss 
the matter, and Mr. Crawford makes it allseem 
so much a matter of course that when the 
young people decide to marry, we unite in 
the ‘‘ Bless you, my children” chorus. 

In his depiction of ddam Johnstone's charac- 
ter, Mr. Crawford shows the cynicism of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy and of the author of ‘‘ The Case 
of Rebellious Susan.’’ Nothing can con- 
vince us that this facile novelist ever reads 
his manuscript over. In the first place, he 
wouldn’t have time; and in the second, his 
characters are not consistent with themselves. 
He more than hintsthat Brook Johnstone had 
inherited traits of character which made it im- 
possible for a sensitive woman to live with 
him, The father’s second wife had become 
“ practical,”’ able to laugh in his face and say, 
when he tells her that her new friend is his 
divorced wife, ‘‘ You see you’ve rather broken 
me in tothe idea of lots of other people in your 
life.’ In the latter part, there are only half 
explanations of the unpleasant episode. 

It is entirely due to Mr. Crawford’s literary 
magnetism that we like the book, but we un- 
doubtedly do, 


NEW STORIES BY MR. DAVIS. 
Lovers of that versatile young person Van 
Bibber will rejoice to hear that he is alive 
once more and as eagerly concerned in the 
affiirs of other people as ever. To be sure, 
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Mr. Davis brings him again to our notice ina 
remarkably dull little story entitled ‘‘Cin- 
derella,’”” which by no means deserves to 
supply the name for the book in which 
it is contained; but Van Bibber is Van 
Bibber still, and even when surrounded and 
almost buried from view by “ local color,’”&s 
in this instance, he will be warmly wel- 
comed. Incidentally, Mr. Davis’ pocketbook 
and smile will expand proportionately. 

Just why ‘‘Cinderella”’ should ever have 
been written, or why, when written, it should 
have been published in a prominent magazine, 
and in book form into the bargain, we do not 
presume to say. Had its author been other 
than Mr. Davis, any rational editor would 
probably have regarded it with a cautious eye. 
It is unquestionably the least commendable 
piece of work its creator haseverdone. Itisa 
surprise to find Mr. Davis doing careless or ama- 
teurish fiction, and for two reasons his readers 
should pardon his backsliding in this instance. 
In the first place ‘‘ Cinderella ”’ is a first offense ; 
and secondly, the excellence of its companion 
stories more than makes up for its want of 
merit. Barring ‘‘ Miss Delamar’s Understudy,”’ 
which is hardly more than a sketch, the tales 
in this new book of Mr. Davis’ are of a high 
grade. In particular ‘‘The Reporter Who 
Made Himself King ’’ is noticeable. ‘Told in 
the lightest vein, it has a humor and a novelty 
of conception and execution that are character- 
istic of its author at his best. Probably only 
one other man in America—Mr. Stockton— 
could have told this yarn as Mr. Davis has told 
it. We have much to forgive him in the 
matter of overweening conceit, but the power 
to entertain us covers a multitude of sins ; and 
both his writings and his personality have 
furnished no little diversion for his country- 
men. 

It would be interesting to know whether all 
the good stories told by and about Mr. Davis 
have any foundation in fact. Certainly no 
American writer, excepting Mr. Clemens, has 
figured so largely in current newspaper para- 
graphs. Noteven Mr. Richard Mansfield has 
supplied the wits with so broad a target for 
their shafts. But in spite of ridicule, Mr. 
Davis pursues his course, occasionally hurling 
an amusing challenge to some one of his 
detractors, and then putting forth a story 
which shows us more clearly than ever how 
great a loss he would be if criticism discourag- 
ed him. He is almost as good a study as Van 
Bibber himself. 


‘TOM GROGAN.”’ 

There never was a more forcible illustration 
of the fact that conscientious preparation and 
a generous outlay of thought will accom- 
plish great things than is found in Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith’s new novel, ‘Tom Gro- 
gan.’”’ It is probable that both directly and 
indirectly Mr. Smith has devoted more time to 
the evolving of this story than he has given to 
any other work, “Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville’ possibly excepted. Short as itis, ‘‘ Tom 
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Grogan ”’ is not the outcome merely of five or 
six months’ labor, but of the planning of several 
years, and the result is that Mr. Smith has 
reached and passed his own high water mark, 
aud has given us a book that will stand forth in 
the first rank of this season’s fiction. 

It is interesting to note that ‘“‘ Tom Grogan” 
is practically atrue story. Tom herself is no 
imaginary character, but a replica of one Tom 
Morgan, a feminine stevedore with whom Mr, 
Smith was thrown in contact during some 
marine construction work. Her forceful, un- 
daunted nature so impressed him that in the 
course of a conversation with Mr. Houghton 
he suggested her as the central figure in a pro- 
spective novel. 

“Frank,” replied the publisher, ‘‘if you can 
write that story as you tell it, you’ll makea 
hit.’”? This was three years ago, and today we 
have the result in “Tom Grogan.” Lacking 
knowledge of these facts, the conventional 
mind will find much that is incongruous in 
Mr. Smith’s novel. A woman whorules gangs 
of men on the principle of ‘‘a flower when you 
agree with me, anda broken head when you 
don’t,’”? who punches planks out of a fence 
with her fist, and appears in public undis- 
mayed two hours after her cranium has been 
laid open with a hammer, is, to say the least, 
a surprise; but truth, as we all know, is 
stranger than fiction. 

In his comparatively brief artistic career, Mr. 
Smith has demonstrated that he is a remark- 
ably versatile man. He has given us one good 
play, half a dozen good books, scores of good 
pictures, dozens of good stories. But we think 
that ‘‘ Tom Grogan ’’ may do more to perpetu- 
ate his name in literature than all his earlier 
work in the field of fiction. 


‘‘a KING AND SOME DUKES.”’ 

To the impartial eye the fiction of Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers suggests a kind of literary 
seesaw, one book soaring to heights of merit, 
its successor falling to hopeless depths of inan- 
ity. ‘In the Quarter’’ was, it will be remem- 
bered, a really clever work, ‘“‘The King in 
Yellow”’ tiresome, “‘The Red Republic” 
strong and absorbing. Now we have “A King 
and Some Dukes,’’ which is depressing beyond 
expression. It has been said to resemble ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,”’ but it is to be hoped that 
this most cruel and undeserved libel will never 
come to the ears of Mr. Anthony Hope. 

“A King and Some Dukes,’ which might 
with equal justice be entitled ‘‘A Duke and 
Some Kings,’’ is the latest addition to the 
long line of ‘‘princess’’ stories, and a most 
awkward and weak kneed recruit it is. The 
scene is laid in Europe, and the plot requires 
the assistance of imaginary personages and of 
real royalty as well. No less a notable than 
Bismarck treads- Mr. Chambers’ pages, and 
helps him to a “happy ending,” resting one 
hand meanwhile upon the head of a large dog, 
in the strictly authentic attitude with which 
the illustrated weeklies have made us fami- 
liar. The king is Theobald of Boznovia, whose 
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conversation savors of the jests and gibes of 
Francis Wilson in ‘‘The Merry Monarch” 
rather than the language of a sovereign battling 
for his throne. Witness the following : 


He stood in the hall, envelopedin an ermine 
edged robe, a sputtering candle in one hand, a 
beer mugin the other. His big silver helmet 
lay on the tiles near the door. I suppose he 
had put it on for warmth. 

“The beer is in the butler’s pantry, isn’t it?” 
he said sleepily. 

“Yl get it,” saidI ; ‘be careful! Your dress- 
ing gown is all spotted with candle wax !”’ 

“Dressing gown!” yawned the king; “‘it’s 
my coronation robe. I haven’t a dressing gown 
tomy back. I’ve got another head and an up 
to date taste in my mouth.”’ 


From which and other passages of a like 
nature it would appear that Mr. Chambers has 
a poor opinion of royalty. It is impossible to 
have much sympathy with such a monarch as 
Theobald, aud when at the close of the story 
he is ‘‘ thrown down,’’ as no doubt he would 
have expressed it, we cannot but rejoice. ‘The 
princess, when first discovered, is traveling as 
a lady’s maid; but this must not be taken as 
proof of diplomatic incapacity, for before we 
leave her she has twisted several kings, the 
Czar of Russia, and Bismarck around her little 
finger, and married the man of her choice tri- 
umphantly, the latter joyously observing, ‘‘ My 
wife can do no wrong ’’—which is the proper 
remark for the concluding chapters of a 
‘princess ”’ story. 

The greatest merit of ‘‘A King and Some 
Dukes”’ lies in the fact that, if Mr. Chambers 
continues his oscillation between rubbish and 
clever work, its successor will probably be an 
interesting book. 


A SURFEIT OF OSCULATION. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins must have named her 
latest novel strictly according to the rules 
of conventionality. Instead of ‘‘Madelon” 
it should have been “‘ The Fatal Kisses.’’ First. 
Burr Gordon kisses Dorothy Fair—their full 
names are written out on every page in the 
solemn, good old way—and then he kisses 
Madelon Hautville; and we are told that 
Dorothy Fair’s kiss was to Madelon’s like a 
snow flake toa drop of warm honey. Then Loé 
Gordon took a hand in the game and kissed 
Madelon, and she, thinking him the faithless 
Burr, who had been kissing Dorothy Fair 
again, stabbed him. 

When that situation developed, the gentle 
reader, being experienced, looked down the 
road for the approaching Burr. He had to 
appear in the nick of time to shoulder that 
crime, or there couldn’t be any story. He ap- 
peared. Then Madelon went to his cell and 
kissed him and crooned over his head, while the 
jailer grinned ; and the gentle Dorothy Fair 
was hurried to the county jail by Wadelon and 
told to throw herself into Burr Gordon’s arms 
and make him confess his innocence. But 
Dorothy was afraid of him, and even when he 
was free and her betrothed lover, she let her 
kisses for him become more and more frigid, 
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and expended her warmer ones upon a big son 
of the woods, while the village gossips looked 
on with deep interest. 

There are six or seven more places where 
kisses play an important part in the tale, but 
as Lorenzo said in ‘‘ Their Wedding Day,” 
“t’s kind of—sickish.’? The whole story is 
“sickish.”? It leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 
The Miss Wilkins cult show signs of decay in 
this country, and is kept alive in England 
chiefly because her portrayal of character is 
considered purely American, and no doubt it 
makes the Englishman feel superior. Some of 
her early stories were clever, but they never 
were great, as certain people would have us be- 
lieve. She has never written a novel worthy 
of the name. If she keeps on in her present 
vein, some irreverent person is going to make 
remarks about the old theories concerning the 
imaginings of spinsters. 


MR. FULLER’S LITERARY GYMNASTICS, 

Mr. Heury B. Fuller appears to be engaged 
in an effort to show how easy literature is. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Fuller—as proved by the exam- 
ples he gives us—no man need be bound down 
to one habit of writing, one sphere. One man 
can contain within his own brain the whole box 
of tricks. First he gave us the most delicate, 
poetic, elusively charming novels, the very 
will o’ the wisp of literature. They were full 
of a flavor of things dreamed of. Then, to 
show that he could open his eyes when he 
chose, throw away his lute, and beat a drum, he 
gave us “‘The Cliff Dwellers’’ and ‘‘ With the 
Procession.’”? Now he has given us something 
entirely different in his new book ‘‘ The Puppet 
Booth.”” It suggests William Sharp, Ibsen, 
Sudermann, and Maeterlinck, and as Mr. Ful- 
ler never before suggested anybody but him- 
self, it is within the bounds of reason that he 
is amusing himself. He is not above it. He 
is just the sort of man who could play with 
that puppet booth, the world, and watch its 
figures dance while he pulled the strings, and 
call no man in to share the fun. 

“At St. Judas’” is surely a caricature of 
those “masters”? who revel in horrors. A 
bridegroom and his best man are the charac. 
ters, and their conversation is reflected in the 
windows. We have suicide following upon 
confessions of unspeakable things, and the 
whole episode needs a mad Beardsley as an 
accompaniment, 


TWO NEW BOOKS WITH MISFIT TITLES. 

“The Hotel Salisbury,’ says Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis in ‘‘ Cinderella,’’ “is so called 
because it is situated on Broadway, and con- 
ducted on the American plan by a man named 
Riggs.” 

It must have been a reason somewhat akin to 
this that inspired Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts to 
call his volume of short stories ‘‘ Earth’s Enig- 
mas,’’ and Miss Molly Elliot Seawell to term 
her latest novel “A Strange, Sad Comedy.’’ 
The latter is neither strange, sad, nor yet a 
comedy ; but as it is amusing and well written, 
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the name is of no particular consequence. Mr. 
Roberts’ tales are enigmas rightly enough, but 
why ‘‘Earth’s Enigmas”? any more than 
‘* Heaven’s Enigmas,’' or, better yet, ‘‘Roberts’ 
Enigmas,” it is impossible to say. Some of 
them are fairly good, and some are beyond 
words tiresome ; none of them would be sup- 
posed up to the standards of the magazines to 
which they are credited in a prefatory note, 
were it not so stated. 

Mr. Roberts has written a good deal of verse 
which has been warmly received, and which 
has deserved a warm reception. He is one of 
the best of the Canadian minor poets who have 
attracted attention in this country, and whose 
rhyming is really melodious. But why has he 
plunged into fiction? And having so plunged, 
will he reach shore again and be content to woo 
the lyric muse as before? The very best of 
his ‘‘enigmas”’ are stories such as any bright 
newspaper man could turn out by the ream, 
without dreaming of making them permanent 
in book form ; and the worst of them—a major- 
ity—are sedatives of surpassing potency. 

Miss Seawell’s “ Strange, Sad Comedy” is 
merely one of the half hundred novels that 
appear annually at this season, and that we 
take to the country and read in hammocks with 
the privilege of falling asleep whenever we are 
so inclined. Not that Miss Seawell’s books 
are specially provocative of slumber. Her 
work is almost invariably good, and, although 
told in the lightest possible way, this story 
will serve admirably to make an hour or two 
pleasant. It is a book to slipinto one’s satchel 
when starting on a railway or ocean journey, 
while ‘‘ Earth’s Enigmas ”’ is an excellent one 
to leave at home. 

We have placed these volumes side by side 
because of the fact that both are ridiculously 
misnamed. It seems to us that a book's title 
should have at least a bowing acquaintance 
with its contents, and, although it cannot be 
expected to show anything of the plot, it 
should be seen to have some bearing thereon 
when one has finished the story. It would be 
as sensible to name the novels in question 
“Candle Ends” and ‘‘ Toasted Cheese”’ as to 
bestow upon them titles which, however eu- 
phonious and beautifully alliterative, are en- 
tirely foreign to their contents. 

NEW VERSES BY MR. SCOLLARD. 

Now that Mr. Alfred Austin is laureate of 
England, it is more satisfactory to be con- 
sidered a minor poet than to be classed among 
the lords of Parnassus ; and therefore when we 
rank Mr. Clinton Scollard in the former cate- 
gory it is with the best will in the world to 
commend his work. To readers of MUNSEY’S 
Mr. Scollard’s verse needs no introduction. So 
frequently has it appeared in our pages that to 
lovers of true melody its creator’s name has 
become a household word. 

In the literary world Mr. Scollard is that 
rara avis, a poet without a fad. His verse is 
deliciously simple and sweet, and he has a 
respect for smoothness of rhythm and correct- 








assured of the aid Mr. Warner will have. 
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ness of rhyme that in these days of emanci. 
pated verse’’ is refreshing. He clings, too, 
to the old fashioned idea that a writer’s work 
should constantly improve ; and this conscien- 
tiousness, linked with the truest poetic fancy, 
makes a new volume from his pen something 
watched for and welcomed by those who ap- 
preciate verse that moves without a limp. In 
“Hills of Song,’’ he has given us of his best. 
The little book is full of melodious rhyming 
and delicate thought, and there is much in it to 
remember. It is aptly named, for it takes one 
out of the valleys of the commonplace and into 
the fresh, cool air of song. 

The minor poet’s lot is not wholly an 
unhappy one. He is welcomed in the maga- 
zine world, and his verse, if it be as good 
as Mr. Scollard’s, makes its own way and 
seeks out friends far and near for him. In 
America particularly is this true. For every one 
who will read Austin’s ‘‘ England’s Darling” 
there are twenty who will look for Mr. Scol- 
lard’s work, and learn it by heart, and set it 
to music. 

It is possible that Mr. Scollard may resent 
being called a minor poet, but it is no longer 
a term of reproach. It stands today for small 
pretensions and worthy work, while the title 
of laureate—‘‘ but that is another story.”’ 

A MAMMOTH WORK OF REFERENCE. 

Arrangements are at present being made for 
the publication of an important work of refer- 
ence which will cover the field of universal 
literature as it has never been covered before. 
Thirty volumes are contemplated, and if neces- 
sary the number will be increased to thirty 
five, the first of which will probably be issued 
this summer, the others following at as short 
intervals as possible. Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner and Professor Harry T. Peck, of Colum- 
bia, the editor of the Bookman, are in charge 
of the work. It is proposed to give biographies 
of the prominent writers of all times, together 
with a list of their creations, and exttacts from 
the latter. If this plan is followed it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that, combining as it 
does the provinces of a biographical encyclo- 
pedia and a universal anthology, this will be 
one of the most important publications of the 
century. 

In compiling his ‘‘Library of American 
Literature,’ Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman 
performed a signal service for the world of let- 
ters, but the task was one of the most arduous 
that a literary man has ever undertaken, and 
notwithstanding its success, we can hardly look 
to Mr. Stedman for more work in the same or 
a similar line. Confined wholly to American 
writers, it left much to be desired in spite of its 
exhaustive and able classification. This scheme 
of Mr. Warner’s is so colossal that it would 
daunt an average man even though he were 
We 
look with interest to its development. Unless 
it is exceedingly well done, it will result in a 
monumental failure. There is no half way 


course. But of all men the two selected to 
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superintend it are, perhaps, best fitted for the 
task. We regret only that Mr. Stedman is not as- 
sociated with them. His knowledge of poets and 
poetry would have been of inestimable value. 


A LIST OF POPULAR BOOKS. 

The records of the public libraries tell some 
queer stories. Last February the manager of 
a free circulating library in New York kept a 
list of the popular books. ‘‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’’ was in the lead. It was taken out 
seventy five times, followed by ‘‘ Monte Cris- 
to,’ asked for sixty two times. We might look 
for ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda’’ or ‘“‘A Gentle- 
man of France’’ to come next, but they were 
away down in the thirties. On the other hand, 
Horatio Alger’s ‘‘ Tattered Tom” and “‘ Rag- 
ged Dick’ were up in the sixties. ‘‘ Les Mis- 
erables’’ and ‘‘ Lang’s Fairy Book’’ were as 
popular as ‘‘ Trilby.”” 

In all the list there was not one single book 
of ‘‘The Heavenly Twins” type. Nearly every 
one was a boy’s book, or was full of action. 
Must one come to the conclusion that only 
children patronize the free libraries, or that 
these books are read by everybody ? 


LITERARY READINGS. 

Unless appearances belie the facts, the pres- 
ent race of women cannot read. They have to 
be read to, and the simplest story must be ex- 
plained to them. 

They sit in plumed grandeur, and in wonder 
and amaze, while some strong lunged per- 
sonage reads ‘‘ extracts’’—they cannot stay 
through a whole volume—from the latest pub- 
lication, and tells them what the author had in 
mind when he wrote it. The accessories are 
usually charming. The reader is posed on a 
dais surrounded by palms, to typify the lofti- 
ness of her attainments and understanding ; 
and stationed thus, she grinds the strong meat 
of literature to an easily digested pulp for her 
eager listeners. 

Physicians tell us that if we eat soft food, our 
teeth will drop out. We can see and feel that 
physical process, but we seem to be oblivious to 
a like mental deprivation. The necessity for 
literary ‘‘spoon food ’’ appears to be the direct 
outcome of the Browning societies of a few 
years ago, when prophets arose to explain the 
turgid sentences of ‘‘the master.’’?’ The fre- 
quenters of those readings appeared to lose the 
understandings they originally possessed, by 
letting the faculty lie idle, and nowadays we 
find the reader seating herself aloft to read and 
expound the latest magazine story. And some- 
times it is no sinecure to attempt it, either. 


MISS ANDERSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

These being days when every one who has 
mastered the elements of rhetoric and the 
workings of a typewriter is possessed of an 
idea that he or she isa literary genius, it is 
somewhat remarkable to find work that is 
destined to live coming from one who claims 
no more than an amateur’s position in the field 
of letters. Having had cause to lament over 
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the productions of certain writers who are 
generally conceded to be literary lights, we 
were prepared to find in ‘‘A Few Memories,” 
by Mary Anderson, some indication of inex- 
perience in authorship. If there are others 
who share this expectation, a most agreeable 
surprise is in store for them when they take up 
Mrs. Navarro’s book. Not only is it charac- 
terized by the interest which naturally attaches 
to a good and frankly told autobiography, 
but its style is so simple, clear, and unpre- 
tentious that the reading of it is a labor of love. 
It has qualities that make it a model volume 
of its kind. 

“T have, as I am well aware, no literary 
skill,’”? says the author in her brief preface, 
‘and assuredly do not wish for further public- 
ity.”” These words are the keynote of ‘‘ A Few 
Memories,’”’ If to be involved and unintelli- 
gible, to moralize sententiously and exploit 
oneself egregiously—if this be to write a liter- 
ary memoir, Miss Anderson has indeed, as she 
says, no literary skill. This is a plain state- 
ment of facts and impressions, an intimate 
chat with the reader, alive from start to finish 
with the author’s personality. Her experi- 
ences in America and Europe, trying and 
pleasant, her friends, her books, her work, are 
what she has shown us, and what we are glad 
to know. 

Mary Anderson—the world still remembers 
her by her maiden name—had the courage to 
do what many another player has regretted not 
doing. At the very pinnacle of her career, the 
idol of her own land and others as well relin- 
quished her work and rested upon her well 
earned laurels. Soit is that in the hearts of the 
American people this Singularly modest celeb- 
rity can never grow old. In the height of her 
youth, beauty, and dramatic power she stamped 
her individuality upon the memory of every 
one with whom she came in contact, and with 
ihis she is wisely content, The whole duration 
of Miss Anderson’s stage life covered a period 
of only fourteen years, but in her phenomenal 
rise to fame her experiences were manifold. 
No actress, perhaps, has ever made her way so 
swiftly and surely to the hearts of her hearers. 
She was and still is affectionately known as 
“Our Mary,’ and many incidents in her life, 
as told in ‘‘A Few Memories,’’ illustrate the 
peculiar magnetism which she possessed and 
the intimate appreciation with which her audi- 
ences regarded her. In the letters from Booth, 
Wilkie Collins, Boucicault, and Alma Tadema, 
reproduced in her memoirs, we see proof of 
this strong affection, and equally in the well 
meant but somewhat startling words of the 
smnall London gamin who one day waited by 
the stage door for her appearance—‘‘I say, 
Mary, do give us a kiss!”’ 


THE ‘‘ DISCOVERY’ OF THOMAS HARDY. 

We seldom allow chance the full measure of 
credit for what comes to pass; but sometimes 
we are reminded that Thomas Gray’s “‘inglo- 
tious Miltons’’ may not all be lying in his 
poetic churchyard. Thomas Hardy was an 
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architect, not a particularly good one, and with 
so little chance to show how bad a one that he sat 
down and used his idle days in writing a book 
which he called ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree.”’ 
Frederick Greenwood, now the well known 
writer on European politics, then the editor of 
the Cornhill, happened to pass a second hand 
book store, and caught his own name on a dis- 
carded book. He took it home, read it, and 
discovered a genius. Hardy was invited out 
of architecture into literature, and ‘‘ Far From 
the Madding Crowd” was the result that 
speedily proved the justice of Mr. Greenwood’s 
judgment. 

“Tess of the D’Urbervilles”’ is being dram- 
atized, and that strange woman Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell will create 7ess. Olga Nethersole, 
it is announced, will bring the play to us 
when she visits America in November. 





ZOLA GROWS RESPECTABLY DULL. 

Evidently Emile Zola intends to get into the 
French Academy. It is said that his enemies 
have harked back to the days of his youth, 
and, gathering up the unspakable vulgarities 
which marked his famous Rougon-Macquart 
series, have prepared a choice anthology of 
them to throw at the heads of the Academy. 
If the censors of that time honored institution 
look only at his work of today he can enter 
into those halls of mummifying intellects 
without a protest. 

**Rome,”’ the second book of the ‘‘trilogy ”’ 
of which “‘ Lourdes’”’ was the first, is not anovel 
at all. It is a polemic, an invective against 
the Roman Catholicchurch. ‘The book is pub- 
lished by the highly respectable house of 
Macmillan, which would have put a screen be- 
fore its face at the mention of ‘‘Nana.’’ There 
are afew slips into the old manner, but evi- 
dently the Macmillans’ reader said to himself, 
as he read the manuscript, ‘‘ These are few, 
they do not matter, for while everybody will 
buy the book for his library shelves, nobody 
will wade through such a sea of dullness to 
find these Zolaesque sentences.”’ 

“Rome ’’ is dull, dull to everybody except 
those who are sufficiently interested in con- 
troversial literature to care for Zola’s attack 
upon the Pope. No book has been more 
widely advertised. ‘‘Lourdes’’ was not pro- 
perly a novel, but in it Zola was not able to 
get away from his real genius as a vivid story 
teller, and the book was read everywhere. 
Much was expected of ‘‘ Rome,’ and the result 
reminds one of that mournful old hymn be- 
ginnirg ‘‘ Nothing but leaves.’’ There is little 
fruit to be found upon these latest of Zola's 
literary branches. ‘The volume is of a wear- 
isome size, and is filled with descriptions 
which are so commonplace and familiar that 
they carry us back to the ‘‘Rollo’’ books. 
There is not one new scrap of real information, 
not one new idea. The invective is cheap, 
the personalities are paltry, the love episodes 
are theatrical. 

So great a man as Zola makes a pitiful 
spectacle when he tries to carry the ass upon 
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his shoulders because his neighbors tell him 
that is the way to get into the Academy. 





A DELUSIVE REVELATION. 

Daudet says that fourteen years ago he had 
what might be called a literary revelation. It 
was about that time that those who had known 
and loved Daudet’s great talent began to dis- 
cover that there was something wrong. We 
are glad to learn what it was, to warn all great 
novelists to fly from similar inspirations. 

One night in 1882, Zola, Charpentier, and 
several other friends were dining at Daudet’s 
home, and one of the men was receiving con- 
gratulations upon a new novel. The art and 
purposes of novel writing were discussed, 
when in the midst of an argument there de- 
scended upon the author of ‘ Sidonie”’ and 
“Kings in Exile,’ a sudden sense of the re- 
sponsibility of an author, of the moral force 
that he is able to wield. In that hour Daudet 
promised himself never again to write a book 
without an aim. It seemed to him that society 
was full of innocents to avenge. ‘‘ The Evange- 
lists’? was the first book written upon these 
lines. Who has read it ? 

No such sermon has ever been preached 
against the novel with an ‘‘aim,’’ and we wish 
to call Mr. Herbert D. Ward’s attention to it. 
Since 1882, Alphonse Daudet has added not 
one line to the stature of his fame. Every 
book that went to make him great was written 
when he took a dramatic episode from the 
daily history of the world, and set it vividly 
before us, letting each of us draw our own 
lesson from it. When he began to distort, to 
teach, he lost us, 





HISTORY THROUGH DIRTY SPECTACLES. 

By the time Barras and Rochefort get 
through with France, we shall wonder why the 
fate of Sodom did not overtake her long ago. 
In Barras’ time there was only one honest man 
in the country, and that was Barras ; and as we 
finish up his last volumes of memoirs, we 
think he was hardly a large enough grain of 
salt to keep the nation sweet until a kind Pro- 
vidence could send along Rochefort to succeed 
him. But these last volumes carry out the 
promises of the first two. They are interest- 
ing. They throw upon history a side light 
which might be very misleading if it were the 
only one available. 

No novelist has ever made so clever, so cyni- 
cal a character sketch as Barras gives of him- 
self all unconsciously. But there is no uncon- 
sciousness about his editor, M. Duruy. He 
spends most of his time pointing out the 
infirmities of the man he is presenting to the 
public. The ‘‘ creator of Napoleon,’ the holder 
of state secrets, is accused of making shameful 
bargains with Napoleon in the end. ‘It is in 


_this wise,’ says the editor, “‘ that the ‘ victor of 


Thermidor’ vanishes from history—as a clow! 
at a country fair dives into and disappears 
through a trap door.’? But had Barras been 
good, pure in heart, honest, we should have 
missed these brilliant memoirs. 














BOATING SONG. 
ROW away, row away, 
Through the mellow summer day! 
All in trim, lightly skim 
O’er the waters blue. 
Cloudlets shy wander by— 
We are sailing on the sky! 
Mid the gleam of the stream 
Shine the heavens through. 


Lightly dip! Brightly dip! 

O’er the waters feathered slip | 
Allin time, tune, and rhyme 

Fly the merry oars. 

Down the hills shine the rills 

In a thousand rippling trills— 
Misty green—blue between— 

Crowns the flying shores. 


Blithely sing on the wing, 
While the spray we backward fling ! 
Diamonds bright, gleaming light, 
Jewel all our way. 
Lightly sail! Freely sail! 
Follows us a silver trail, 
Growing wide as we glide 
All the golden day. 
Mildred McNeal. 
O SAXON BORN! 
STAND on the prow of some seagoing ship, 
When tempests press their murk upon the 
bay ; 
When far born whirlwinds sweep the driving 
spray 
In sheeted snow from off the wave’s white lip ; 
Far in the gloomy hollows feel her dip 
In headlong plunge that bolts the hurtling 
skies, 
Foam weltering from that dark embrace to rise 
As by the keel the wave’s great shoulders 
slip. 
Thou wilt not fear; where sweeps the heaving 
sea 
In dark immensity of storm and foam, 
Where wild winds sing and wave tossed sea 
birds roam, 
The heritage of ages rides with thee, 
O Saxon born! O child of sea kings free ! 
The towering wave, the tempest, these are 
honie. 
Winthrop Packard. 
AT THE, BARS. 
WHEN Nelly goes after the cows at dark, 
I wait for her by the bars, 
And watch each soft and silvery spark 
When the angels light the stars ; 
And along the air comes stealing there 
A sweet and summery smell 
Of new cut hay at the dusk of day, 
When I wait at the bars for Nell. 


When Nelly goes after the cows at dark, 
I hear her musical voice 
As clear as the call of the meadow lark 
That the morning makes rejoice ; 
She sings as she goes, my dear wild rose, 
And it’s not so hard to tell 
Why the whole world seems like a land of 
dreams 
When I wait at the bars for Nell. 


Now Nelly is only a dairy lass, 
And I but a farmer lad, 
But when slie comes to me over the grass, 
In simple dimity clad, 
I feel sometimes that even the rhymes 
That the poets write so well, 
Can’t hope to show the love I know 
When I wait at the bars for Nell ! 
Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


POPPIES AND ROSEMARY. 

Norma, of the sea deep eyes, 

Full of loving magicries, 

Prithee, sweeting, do not wear 

Poppies in thy twilight hair— 

Poppies through whose veins there run 

Juices of oblivion— 

Lest, perchance, thou shouldst forget 
Love and all his deathless vows ! 

Rather would I have thee set 
Rosemary above thy brows 

In the shadows of thy hair, 

Keeping sweet remembrance there ! 

Clinton Scollard. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 
HIs eyes were a regular Yankee blue, 
While the soft Rebel gray hers wore ; 
And nobly they fought, as they talked of the 
war, 
As their fathers had fought before. 


The fair little Rebel was stanch and brave 
Like the Rebels in days of yore ; : 

Yet somehow or other that Yankee won, 
As his father had done before. 


So they said, when they came to the treaty of 
peace, 
That they couldn’t do less or more 
Than agree to an union firm and true, 
As their fathers had done before. 
Dixie Wolcott. 


THE WOODLAND POOL, 
ALL the forest fairies love it, 
Calm and clear and cool ; 
Brooding bend the boughs above it, 
Pure, pellucid pool. 
Golden glamours at the noontide 
Gild it and its moss ; 
Silvern subtleties at moontide 
Flit its face across. 




















Here the restless water spider 
Weaves his agile dance ; 

Overhead the dragon rider 
Shakes his lustrous lance ; 

And the feathered hermit near it, 
While the waters list, 

Frees his song o’erburdened spirit, 
Passion’s litanist. 


If, when all the woodland over 
Gray the shadows sink, 
You, a silent footed rover, 
Should approach the brink, 
Haply there two fair young faces, 
As you lean above, ; 
Will lift lips in fond embraces— 
Hylas and his love ! 
Clinton Scollard. 





A SEA ROMANCE. 
A MERMAIDEN beautiful, 
Clever and dutiful, 
Sat on a sea billow trimming her frock 
With coral and spangles 
She’d found in the tangles 
Of seaweed that grew by the side of a rock. 


A merman was roaming 
About in the gloaming — 
A handsome young merman who dwelt in the 
sea, 
And he spied the sea fairy 
So graceful and airy, 
And said, ‘‘ She’s the very mermaiden for me!”’ 


When the starlight was fading 
He went serenading, j 
And played on a lute that was studded with 
pearls ; 
And he sang, ‘‘ From your pillow, 
Come dance on the billow, 
Oh, sweetest and dearest of all the mergirls! 


‘Be mine, and together 
We'll float like a feather, 
And sail far away in the curl of a wave; 
But if you reject me, 
And scorn and neglect me, 
Y’ll go and I'll bury myself in a cave.” 


The mermaiden listened, 
Her amber eyes glistened, 
She fled from her slumber to dance in the foam ; 
And when they were married 
A green billow carried 
Them off to their beautiful sea grotto home. 
Hattie Whitney. 


THE SONG OF THE IDLER. 
You needn’t tell me that there’s nothing but 
work 
To make a man happy and wealthy and wise; 
The art’s as important to properly shirk, 
Though a truth mediocrities often despise. 
So here’s to the workmen stretched out 
at their ease, 
Who say just what they think, and do 
just what they please ; 
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Work hard when they’re working, but 
don’t work too long, 

Nor forget there’s a sun, and a pipe, 

and a song. 


Your boy wins the medal the faculties give ; 
Take care lest the gain prove a loss at the last, 
Lest in studying Greek he forgets how to live, 
Disregarding the future, regarding the past. 
So here’s to the truant who, one day in 
seven, 
Slips off to the country to find it a 
heaven, 
And reads in the sunshine, the fields, 
and the brooks, 
A wisdom the truest, not printed in 
books. 


And you, Milord Bullion, commercial renown 
Or ‘‘ money to burn’? isn’t all that is best ; 
You’re happy on ’change, at your desk, in the 

town— 
But you don’t know the meaning of pleasure 
and rest. 
So here’s to the merchant who knows 
when to stop, 
Who can idle a day, and talk some- 
thing but shop, 
Who can throw by his contracts, forget 
about gold, 
And be young for a season before he 
grows old. 


Here’s to clericand layman, good, bad, 
short, and tall; 

To Congressman, dry goods clerk, 
newsboy, and all, 

Who work hard when they’re working, 
but don’t work too long, 

Nor forget there’s a sun, and a pipe, 
and a song. 

Warwick James Price. 





COMPENSATION. 
SoME hearts are too happy for greatness, 
Life works them a blissful wrong ; 
Love kisses the lips into silence, 
That sorrow has smitten to song. 
Grace MacGowan Cooke. 





AS TOLD BY TOMMY. 

I THINK our newest servant girl’s a very jolly 
one ; 

She came to us on July third, before the 
Fourth begun ; 

From somewhere ’way ’way off she came, she 
said, ‘‘ across the say ’’— 

A country where they never had an Indepen- 
dence Day. 


She put my cannon cracker in the silver candle- 
stick 

When it came dark, and lighted it ; she thought 
it was a wick, 


‘And when it went off with a bang and blew up 


all to dust, 
She said right out, ‘‘Oh, mercy me! 
red candle’s bust !”’ 


The fat 


Winthrop Packard. 








A NEEDLESS ALARM. 

A loud alarm has been sounded over the 
alleged prospect that the cheap labor of the 
orient will shortly enable the progressive and 
ambitious manufacturers of Japan to undersell 
their American rivals at every point. We are 
treated to imposing statistics of the millions of 
spindles now spinning cotton in the island em- 
pire; of matches delivered in San Francisco at 
thirty cents per gross; of bicycles at twelve 
dollars; of shoes, clothing, clocks, and a long 
list of other staples that can be shipped across 
the Pacific at half or a quarter of the American 
prices. Such competition, we are told, cannot 
be met by our producers. Japanese goods will 
entirely displace home made articles, and the 
result will be the utter ruin of the industries of 
the United States. 

As is usually the case with these impressive 
warnings of impending calamity, the pro- 
phecy of disaster is so sweeping that it carries 
its own refutation. Goods cannot be _ pur- 
chased abroad unless the purchaser can pay 
for them; and how, if our industries are de- 
stroyed, can we reimburse Japan for her pro- 
ducts? It is clear that the ruinous stream of 
cheap imports will automatically cease. 

The far east has for some time supplied us 
with certain articles—such as matting and fire- 
crackers—more cheaply than we can make 
them here. It may be that in coming years a 
few additions will be made to the list, to the 
benefit of both parties in the exchange ; but 
that isall. The alarmists’ cry is based upon 
misinformation as to facts and misunderstand- 
ing of the principles of international com- 
merce, as well as most unpatriotic timidity. 
Do its authors really believe that seventy mil- 
lions of enterprising and industrious people, 
occupying an ample and fertile territory, can- 
not continue to earn their living in the future 
as they have done in the past? ‘That we shall 
have to emigrate ex masse to Japan, Kams- 
katka, or Timbuctoo, in order to avoid ruin 
and starvation? This is a poor sentiment for 
the Glorious Fourth. 


PROFESSIONAL WOMEN AND SOCIETY. 

THE news has come over from London that 
Anthony Hope Hawkins is engaged to marry 
Miss Evelyn Millard, a very beautiful young 
actress who has been playing /Javia in “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.’’? Mr. Barrie also married 
an actress not long ago. The stage and litera- 
ture are much more closely connected there 
than in America. Over here there is less social 
life for either than in England, where most 
“smart”? people make a point of having at 
their entertainments a few guests who are art- 
ists in one field or another. In New York, the 
Stage celebrities who are known socially out- 
side of their own set might almost be counted 


upon the five fingers of one hand, and the 
literary men and women are pretty nearly as 
badly off. 

So great an authority on social and other 
topics as Chauncey Depew made a speech the 
other day, in which he was reported as saying 
that women who earned their living had no 
social position in New York, presumably be- 
cause they did so. Women say that men are 
always superficial when they discuss the affuirs 
of the other sex, and they will point to Dr. 
Depew’s statement as an instance. It does 
not make the situation clear as it exists. A 
woman who has no social position does not 
gain one in New York by advancing in a pro- 
fession, while in England the same _ profes- 
sional success would bring her recognition. 
But if she is already placed, she loses nothing 
by working, so long as she is doing work suited 
to her accepted character. But on the other 
hand no man has ever gained a footing in New 
York society solely by advancing in a profes- 
sion. He might be the greatest lawyer at the 
bar, the finest electrician, engineer, physician, 
or what not, but he would never be seen at the 
feasts of the elect without some other qualifi- 
cation than honorable success. If he makes 
his way to the inner circle, it is because he is 
an eligible prospective husband, or because he 
has a clever wife. New York has seen famous 
millionaires whose families were commonplace 
compelled to sit in outer social darkness for 
generations. 

There are more business men than business 
women in society, because in most of the 
chosen families the sons work, and the daugh- 
ters donot. Yet the most féted belle of the 
past ten years in the metropolis lived in a 
boarding house and painted little water colors 
for a living. 


WOMAN’S WIDENING REALM. 
A RECENT newspaper paragraph comments 
upon the female commercial traveler as a latter 


day social phenomenon, It seems that she is 
becoming more and more numerous, and that 
she is an ambassador not ouly for the makers 
of toilet articles, perfumeries, and feminine 
adornments, but for hardware houses, shoe 
manufacturers, and wholesale grocers. 

It begins to look as if man must make up his 
mind to meet female competition in every line 
of industry. Twenty years ago a report 
showed nineteen standard occupations in each 
of which tens of thousands of men were em- 
ployed, and not one woman. Twelve of the 
nineteen have since been invaded by the so 
called weaker sex, and we may shortly expect 
soldiers and sailors to be alone in their mascu- 
line exclusiveness. 

The old motto that woman’s realm is the 
home is not untrue, but it is almost ridicu- 
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lously incomplete nowadays. Without losing 
that kingdom, she has added to it another—the 
world at large. 





AN IGNOBLE RED MAN. 

IT is sad to learn from the daily newspapers 
that of the Osage Indians, in Oklahoma, an 
alarmingly large proportion are now inhabit- 
ants of ‘‘ Keeley”’ institutions. The number 
of patients is said to be limited only by the 
space in the local sanitariums. It is a curious 
illustration of the anomalous sort of civiliza- 
tion that has come to this little remnant of a 
once powerful tribe. They have dwindled until 
only athousand or so of them are left, and the 
lands and money granted them by the govern- 
ment should be enough to maintain them in 
patriarchal prosperity; but what should have 
been their opportunity has been their undoing, 
and they seem fated to succumb to that terrible 
foe of the aborigine—the demon familiarly per- 
sonified as John Barleycorn. It has been ques- 
tioned whether the white graduate of an in- 
ebriacy institute is worth the cost of his treat- 
ment. Still less probable is it that any “gold 
cure ’’ can save the whisky loving Indian from 
his doom. 

The original American is by no means an 
utterly worthless type of humanity. Some of 
the surviving communities have made com- 
mendable advances in morality and education ; 
but the Osage, if he is truly painted, is nota 
“noble red man,’’ and his impending disap- 
pearance will be the natural result of his own 
unfitness, 





A NEW STATESMAN POET. 

THE present day has an abundance of trolley 
cars, bicycle factories, and political reformers, 
but it is short of epic poetry. We have no 
Miltons, no Homers, no Dantes. A United 
States Senator from a Western State has thrown 
himself into the void, and has written an epic 
of which the newspapers have published ad- 
vance extracts. 

Epic poetry, the poet statesman evidently 
thinks, should have a serious moral purpose. 
This he enforces in a passage strongly reminis- 
cent of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” giving a delightful 
description of 

Eden fair 
And lovely in her pristine garb, where, arm 
In arm, in holiness enshrined, the happy pair 
First roamed in peace, 
and contrasting its primitive innocence with 
the havoc wrought by man’s later degeneracy. 
This is pictured with lurid strokes : 


Look o’er the wasted fields of war—the wide 
domain 

Of power’s stretch, where fiery passions held 

High carnival o’er graves of heroes slain ; 

Where battling millions, swaying on the verge 

Of death like angry waves of sea poured out 

Their blood like rain. 


Most English epics are written in blank 
verse, and the present bard’s master work is 
no exception. Indeed, his meter is decidedly 
blanker than the ordinary species of blank 
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verse, herein scoring a distinct advance for 
Western poetic genius over effete Eastern 
precedents. 

The modern scarcity of epic verse has gener- 
ally been attributed to the fact that the present 
age is too busy for it, that we have not the 
leisure for long flights upon the soaring steed 
of the Muses. It is all the more remarkable 
that this praiseworthy effort to fill a long felt 
want should be the work of a man with so 
many distractions as necessarily beset a mem- 
ber of the national legislature. At the same 
time it is characteristic of the practical spirit of 
this patriotic singer that he combines with his 
devotion to the loftiest poetic art a readiness 
to seize every opportunity to work in an adver- 
tisement for his constituency : 

The seat of government 

Potomac’s placid banks must bid adieu. 

* * Upon the soil of fair young Kansas was 
The first great battle for the right fought out ; 
And fit commemoration of that noble work 
Would be, give her the nation’s capital. 


But why should the Sunflower: State care to 
possess the seat of government when her 
favorite son has grasped for her the laureate 
honors of American poesy ? Let Washington 
retain her Capitol; Topeka has something 
rarer—an epic poet. 


A REFINEMENT OF CRUELTY. 

WHAT the French do they do thoroughly, 
whether it be in the line of revolutions, world’s 
fairs, or the refinement of dentaltorture. News 
from Paris informs us that an association has 
been formed in that enlightened city for the 
purpose of cultivating light anecdote and 
pleasing conversation among the wielders of the 
deadly forceps. A graduate of this school will 
find himself possessed of a vast fund of infor- 
mation, both useful and ornamental, and, what 
is more important, he will never want for 
listeners. His discourses will know no in- 
terruptions, for his privileged hearers, bound 
lip and tongue, can make no reply and venture 
no protest at the length of his dissertations. 
The loquacious barber, whose enormities the 
comic papers have been exploiting for years, 
will sink into insignificance as a public nuis- 
ance in comparison to this new infliction upon 
a helpless community. 

It has been said that among tortures dentistry 
is both facile princeps and principally forceps, 
and there are brave men and women among us 
who would rather face a cannon than a den- 
tist’s emery wheel. But dreaded as these 
craftsmen have been in the past, they will be 
yet more awe inspiring in the future, when they 
have learned their light anecdotes and are pre- 
pared to discount the terrors of the inferno by 
vocal labor as well as manual. And yet we are 


told that at the end of this nineteenth century 
the ingenuity of hundreds is directed toward 
the alleviation of the myriad pains that flesh1s 
heir to. We refuse to believe it; else how 
could this fiendish movement gain ground? 
Let us hope against hope that it will not spread 
from France tc America. 
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“A Souvenir of the First Empire. 
From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by A. Bramtot. 





